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LEE CRUCE 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 10. 

BY: Fischl, Dixon, Ballard, Briggs, Carlile, Carmack, 
Chamberlin, Clark, Commons, Coppock, Curnutt, 
Daugherty, Fidler, Garvin, Howard, Hutchinson, Jen- 
nings, Johnston, Lester, Liggett, Logan, MacDonald, 
Memminger, Moon, Morrison, Nance, Nichols, Paul, 
Powers, Pugh, Ray, Reed, Ritzhaupt, Rizley, Rutherford, 
Sowards, Stacey, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, Waldrep, 
Whitaker, Wilbanks, Willis of the Senate, and Grunert, 
Cavins and Batson of the House. 

A RESOLUTION expressing regret at the death of the 
Honorable Lee Cruce, second Governor of Oklahoma: 
Commending him and his patriotic unselfish service to 
the people of the State of Oklahoma: Extending the 
sympathy of the members of the Fourteenth Legislature 
and the people of the State of Oklahoma to the bereaved 
family: Authorizing the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House to appoint a committee of five 
members of the Senate and five members of the House 
to attend the funeral and directing the Senate Auditor 
and Chief Clerk of the House to arrange for a suitable 
floral offering. 

WHEREAS, information has been received that the 
Honorable Lee Cruce, the second Governor of the State of 
Oklahoma, has departed this life at the home of his daughter 
in Los Angeles, California, and 

WHEREAS, it is the desire of both Houses of the 
Fourteenth Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, now in 
session, to do appropriate honor to his memory on account 
of his unselfish, patriotic and everlasting services to the 
people and the State of Oklahoma, and 

WHEREAS, the said Lee Cruce over a period of more 
than a quarter of a century rendered to the State of Okla- 
homa and to her people that kind and character of public 
service which springs from the mind and heart of a man 
of honor and integrity and a man who is imbued with the 
ideals of worth-while public service, and 

WHEREAS, the life and character of Lee Cruce have 
been an inspiration to many men and women who have 
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striven forward in the field of public service in Oklahoma, 
and 

WHEREAS, in the passing of the said Lee Cruce the 
State of Oklahoma and the nation as a whole has suffered 
a distinct and irreparable loss, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED BY THE 
SENATE AND THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

That in the death of the said Honorable Lee Cruce, the 
family has lost a devoted father and the people of the State 
have lost a patriotic, unselfish, lovable public servant. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Fourteenth 
Legislature extends to his family the sympathy of its mem- 
bership and of the people of the State as a whole and the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House are 
directed to appoint a committee of five from each the Senate 
and the House to attend the funeral of the said Lee Cruce. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy of these 
resolutions be forwarded to the family of the deceased and 
furnished the press. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Senate Auditor 
and the Chief Clerk of the House are directed to arrange for 
suitable floral offerings for the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be composed of one flower from each Senator 
and each Representative as a personal tribute of esteem and 
respect. 


PASSED by the Senate this the 18th day of January, 
19338. 
ROBERT BURNS 
President of the Senate. 
PASSED by the House of Representatives this the 18th 
day of January, 1933. 
TOM ANGLIN 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Correctly Enrolled 


CLAUDE LIGGETT 
Chairman Committee on Engrossing and Enrolling 
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Volume XI March, 1933 Number I 
EDITORIAL 


The editors of the Chronicles are glad to receive con- 
tributions that add to the sum of historical knowledge of 
Oklahoma and her people. Scholarship in the preparation 
of these articles is desirable but will not be insisted upon 
in contributions that contain distinct additions to the field 
in which we are interested. Material that has appeared in 
print elsewhere is not desired but exceptions will be made 
in articles of outstanding interest that may be described as 
ancient writings and that are not otherwise available to the 
readers of the Chronicles. Contributions that appear to be 
compilations of writings of others are not desired though 
articles of distinction where it has been necessary to quote 
from authorities not otherwise accessible to the readers of 
the Chronicles will be excepted from this rule. 


THREE HISTORICAL EVENTS 


On March 3, 1889, Grover Cleveland, then President of 
the United States, signed the bill that authorized the opening 
of the Unassigned Lands in the Indian Territory to homestead 
entry. Acting under the authority granted, President Harri- 
son issued his proclamation on March 23d, which recited the 
law, and described the boundaries, and declared the said Un- 
assigned Lands, “will at and after the hour of twelve o’clock 
noon on the 22d day of April 1889, and not before, be opened 
to settlement under the homestead laws of the United States.” 
The whole world knows the result, a new state was born that 
day, and April 22, 1933, will mark the 44th birthday of 


Oklahoma. 
The next important historical event was the passage by 
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the Congress of the Organic Act. It was signed by President 
Harrison and became a law May 2d, 1890. It was indeed the 
Magna Carta for the newly organized territory. This Act 
gave the people all of the rights and privileges of American 
citizens and placed them under the protection of the law. It 
provided for a legislature and an organized government and 
gave our State its legal name, Oklahoma. The Organic Act 
also established courts and extended the laws of Arkansas 
over that part of the Indian Territory not included in the 
newly created Oklahoma Territory. May 2d, 1933, will be 
the 48d anniversary of the passage of the Organic Act. 

May 27, 1933, will mark the 40th anniversary of the 
founding of the Oklahoma Historical Society. It was organized 
by newspaper men of the Territory at their annual meeting 
at Kingfisher, May 27, 1893. 


A SURVEY OF TRIBAL RECORDS IN THE ARCHIVES 
OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
IN OKLAHOMA 


By GRANT FOREMAN 


About the time the federal agency known as the Com- 
mission to the Five Civilized Tribes had superseded the func- 
tions of the tribes, namely, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, 
Creek and Seminole, having no facilities for their preserva- 
tion, the tribes deposited with this commission their tribal 
records. During the period in which the commission was 
engaged in making up the rolls of these tribes as a basis 
for the allotment of their lands and making the allotments 
themselves, these tribal records were referred to frequently 
to aid the commission in the performance of its duties. That 
work was completed, however, nearly twenty years ago, and 
these records for the most part being boxed up, have been 
stored in the attic of the federal building at Muskogee since 
the commission moved into that building. There are other 
records, in bound volumes, containing the proceedings and 
acts of the legislative bodies, the courts and administrative 
officers of the tribes, that have been placed upon the shelves 
in the vault of the commission and in the attic of the federal 
building. 

Having long been familiar with these tribal records and 
their historical significance, at the annual meeting of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society on the first day of February, 
1927, I offered the following resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted, reading as follows: 

“WHEREAS, the life of the Five Civilized 

Tribes is unique on this continent, and forms one 

of the outstanding features of the history of the 

State of Oklahoma, and 

“WHEREAS, a considerable part of the history 

of these tribes is contained in a large mass of tribal 

records, documents, laws, council proceedings, re- 

ports, and correspondence now forming part of the 
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archives of the office of the Superintendent for the 
Five Civilized Tribes at Muskogee, and 
“WHEREAS, the Five Civilized Tribes have 
ceased to function any longer as tribes and the period 
of general supervision over said Indians is drawing 
to a close; and a large part of the tribal records 
above mentioned are not necessary to the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs but do constitute most im- 
portant historical source material concerning the 
State of Oklahoma: 
“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by 
the Oklahoma Historical Society in annual meeting 
assembled that such of said records as are not es- 
sential to the administration of Indian affairs would 
form a valuable addition to the archives of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, and should be de- 
posited there where they could be properly arranged 
and classified and indexed for reference purposes 
and preserved against loss, and 
“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the neces- 
sary steps be taken to ascertain what part of said 
records may properly be removed to the archives of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society at such time as 
they will be no longer necessary to government ad- 
ministration of Indian Affairs, and 
“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that authority 
for the removal of such tribal records to the archives 
of this Society be solicited to be carried into effect 
when this Society shall have a fire proof building in 
which to preserve them, and 
“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that copies of 
these resolutions be furnished to the members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives from the State 
of Oklahoma with the request that the object of said 
resolutions may be given effect by said members.” 
Impressed with the importance of taking steps to pre- 
serve these records for their great historical value to posterity 
I discussed the subject with Judge R. L. Williams of the 
Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and 
agitated it at the meetings of the board. Finally after the 
enactment of the bill appropriating $500,000.00 and authoriz- 
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ing the construction of a fire proof building to house the 
Oklahoma Historical Society and its archives, on July 25, 1929, 
Judge Williams moved that a copyist be employed to calendar 
these records under the direction of myself as I had volun- 
teered to supervise this work without compensation. The 
motion also provided for the purchase of the necessary type- 
writer, stationery, cards and steel filing cases. This motion 
was duly adopted by the board and on September 9, 1929, 
the work was commenced. 

The Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes and his 
staff very kindly furnished a place for the work to be done. 
They provided the necessary tables on which to arrange the 
files and facilities have been at all times extended to us for 
promoting this work. 

The files which first engaged our attention were deposited 
in little or no order or arrangement in thirty steel filing cases. 
Mrs. Watts, the copyist, and myself first made a comprehen- 
sive survey of the work and I prepared a form of a calendar 
card from the form employed by the Library of Congress 
which has been followed since that time. We decided first to 
take up the Cherokee files and classified them under the fol- 
lowing titles: Advocate (newspaper), Asylum—Insane, 
Asylum—Orphan, Building, Building Insurance, Cemeteries, 
Citizenship, Courts, Divorce, Elections, Estray Property, 
Federal Relations, Ferries, Foreign Relations, Intruders, Land 
Division, Marriage Licenses, Minerals, National Attorney, 
Per Capita Payment, Payments—Strip—Orphan, Permits to 
Non-Citizens, Probate Attorneys, Railroads, Schools—Colored 
High, Female Seminary—Male Seminary and Religious, Town- 
sites, Townsite Commissioner, Traders, Treasurer, Tribal 
Officers and Tribal Records. It required several weeks to 
classify these files under their proper heads before the work 
of calendaring could begin. Each card contains an entry in- 
dicating in a general way the character of each document. 
It includes the date, the name of the writer and there is 
enough further information on the card to indicate its content, 
historical significance and identity, information which will 
enable the research worker to determine whether he wishes 
to examine the original. The original papers are filed in large 
manila envelopes under the same heads and in the same 
chronological order as the cards themselves. 
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After the calendaring of the Cherokee material, we began 
on the Creek material. The arranging of this required about 
a month and we classified it under the following heads: 
Agricultural Leases, Asylums—Colored Orphan—Creek Or- 
phan and Miscellaneous, Auditor, Attorneys, Blacksmiths, 
Buildings, Census, Citizenship, Constitution & Laws, Courts, 
Divorce, Doctor & Vaccination, Elections, Estray Property, 
Fairs, Federal Relations, Ferries & Toll Bridges, Foreign 
Relations, Hunting & Fishing, Intruders, Land Division, Mar- 
riage Licenses, Licenses to Non-Citizens, Licenses to Attor- 
neys, Light Horse, Liquor & Gambling, Minerals, Miscellan- 
eous papers, Miscellaneous papers in Creek Language, Na- 
tional Council, Newspapers, Outbreaks, Pardons, Pastures & 
Stock, Pensions—Indigents, Orphan Payment, Per Capita 
Payment, Postoffices, Principal Chief, Railroads, Roads, Saw 
& Grist Mills, Schools, Tax Collectors,—Drovers, Townsites, 
Traders, Treasurer, Warrants and Wills. 

We then began on the Choctaw material which was classi- 
fied under the following heads: Attorneys, Auditor, Buildings, 
Cattle, Census, Citizenship, Courts, Court of Claims, Divorce, 
Doctors, Elections, Estates, Federal Relations, Foreign Rela- 
tions, Indigents, Intruders, Land Division, Marriage Licenses, 
Minerals, Miscellaneous papers, Miscellaneous papers in 
Choctaw language, National Agent, National Council, Na- 
tional Secretary, Per Capita Payments, Permits to Non- 
Citizens, Principal Chief, Railroads, Roads, Schools, Sheriffs, 
Tax Collectors, Timber, Townsites, Traders, Treasurer, 
Whisky & Gambling. 

The calendaring of the Chickasaw material followed, un- 
der the following heads: Agricultural Leases, Attorneys, 
Buildings, Cattle, Census, Citizenship, Constables, Courts, 
Doctors, Elections, Estates & Guardianships, Federal Rela- 
tions, Ferries, Foreign Relations, Indigents, Jailer, Lands, 
Marriage Licenses, Minerals, Miscellaneous papers, National 
Council, Per Capita Payments, Railroads, Roads, Special Na- 
tional Agent, Hay, Permits to Non-Citizens, Timber, Schools, 
Sheriffs, Telephones, Orphan Home, Townsites, Traders, At- 
torney General, Auditor, Governor, Expert Accountant, Na- 
tional Interpreter, National Recorder, National Secretary 
National Treasurer. 


Of Seminole material the amount is almost negligible. 
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To date the work done totals about fifty-five thousand 
cards representing that many different documents and in 
some cases, such as vouchers, voucher stubs, subpoenas in 
court cases and other matters of minor interest where the 
separation of the papers was not important, a number of 
such documents are recorded on one card with sufficient in- 
formation to enable the student to understand the contents 
and significance of the documents. 

Information of this work has become current throughout 
the state and beyond, with the result that students and teach- 
ers and others interested in the history of Oklahoma and of 
the Five Civilized Tribes have visited these archives and have 
been offered opportunity for examining them. When it is 
remembered that before this work began these papers were 
so badly mixed and unorganized that systematic examination 
of them was impossible and when it is known that under the 
present arrangement of the papers and the cards it is pos- 
sible for students to secure ready information concerning the 
material as a whole and reference to particular documents 
which they desire to examine, the value of the work done 
will be apparent. 

Bound Records Not Calendared 
CHOCTAW 

I made a survey of the tribal records of the Choctaw 
Nation in bound volumes comprising manuscript entries of 
proceedings of the national council, records, criminal and civil 
dockets, minute books of the district, county, probate and 
Supreme Courts, renters’ and laborers’ permit records, treas- 
urers’ records, records of conveyances, marriage records, 
records of coal leases and operations, records of cattle brands, 
records of administrators, executors and guardians, records 
of conveyances of property, records of estray stock, records 
of county warrants, record of rangers, records of commissions 
and bonds of officers, records of non-citizens in the nation, 
records of jurors and witnesses, and auditors’ records. 

The records of the national council consist of journals 
of the House and Senate, acts, resolutions and memorials of 
the general council, letters of the principal chiefs, and ledger 
accounts of Armstrong Academy. Of these there are 36 bound 
volumes containing more than 10,000 pages. 

This nation was divided into three districts. The first 
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district was divided into five counties, (each of which had its 
individual records), totaling 43 bound volumes, making in 
all over 7500 pages. The second district contained seven coun- 
ties, with 119 bound volumes, totaling over 16,000 pages. The 
third district contained five counties with 78 bound volumes 
of such records that totaled more than 13,000 pages. 

Of the district courts for the three districts there are 
auditors’ reports, court dockets, records of marriage licenses 
and divorces, records of witnesses, execution and minute books, 
criminal dockets, equity dockets, execution dockets, totaling 
42 bound volumes, comprising nearly 7300 pages. 

Of the Supreme Court records there are five volumes of 
dockets and minutes of court proceedings. 

These total about 56,000 pages of which 11,740 pages are 
in the Choctaw language and in the process of translation by 
Peter J. Hudson, an educated Choctaw Indian in the employ 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


CHEROKEE 

A survey of the Cherokee records discloses 524 bound 
volumes in manuscript. Of the national council records there 
are 45 volumes of copies of acts of the council, journals, regis- 
ters of appropriation acts and miscellaneous national council 
records. Ten volumes of records pertaining to the schools in- 
clude the minutes of the Board of Education and miscellaneous 
records relating to the Male and Female Seminaries, Colored 
High School, primary schools and others. In connection with 
the work of the citizenship commission of the Cherokee Na- 
tion there are 17 volumes, including records of claimants, 
affidavits of citizenship, journals, records of citizenship cases, 
freedmen doubtful cases, Cherokee rejected cases. The 17 
volumes of the Cherokee auditor include register of claims, 
clerks’ reports, warrants, Insane Asylum, etc. The Cherokee 
Treasurers’ records include 22 volumes of reports of national 
funds, of revenue collected, registers of vouchers, cash jour- 
nals, sheriffs’ and district clerks’ sales of estray property, 
appropriation acts, ete. 

The volumes pertaining to the eight districts of the Chero- 
kee Nation relate to reports of administrators, estray property, 
records of wills, civil and criminal district court records, 
circuit and supreme court records, records of bonds, of ap- 
praisements of improvements, court minute books, records of 
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appointments, records of marks and brands of live stock, mak- 
ing a total of 1389 bound volumes. 

In addition there are 34 volumes of books listed as mis- 
cellaneous including records of marks and brands, bills of 
sale, registers and letter books, register of warrants, officers’ 
reports of town lot payments, records of national prison war- 
rants, register of town lots, annual reports of national funds, 
index to Cherokee freedmen strip payment, record of Cherokee 
commissioners, sheriffs’ registers. Besides 80 volumes of stubs 
of general and school fund warrants and 150 volumes of 
sheriffs’ reports of estray property, claims, bonds, election 
contests, officers’ reports, permits, etc. 

The foregoing make a total of 524 bound volumes of 
manuscript record material of the Cherokee tribe of Indians. 
CHICKASAW 

The Chickasaw records include records of the Chickasaw 
Senate and of the House, national treasurers’ records, records 
of citizenship commission, guardianship, orphan home and 
labor school, auditors’ records permit records for non-citizens, 
court records, schools, appropriations, attorney generals’ re- 
port, acts of the Chickasaw Nation totaling 46 bound volumes. 

CREEK 

The Creek records include 56 volumes of acts and pro- 
ceedings of the house of kings and house of warriors, records 
of trial courts and the supreme court, brand books, ferry 
licenses, non-citizen permits, etc. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the historical 
society on January 28, 1932, a motion was made and carried 
that some one be employed to compile material relating to the 
history of the Indians residing within western Oklahoma. Miss 
Martha Buntin was employed to do this work and has been 
engaged in surveying and classifying records with which she 
has long been familiar in the files of several Indian Agencies 
in western Oklahoma, not connected with the Five Civilized 
Tribes. 

These records are found in four agencies and have long 
ceased to be of service or value in connection with the current 
business of those officers. They have in fact been regarded as 
of so little value that they have been sadly neglected and the 
lack of space and accommodation for caring for them has re- 
sulted in the loss of much of this material and threatened loss 
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of the remainder. Because of the condition in which these files 
are found at this time it is impossible to present an accurate 
survey of their extent and content. With Miss Buntin’s as- 
sistance and information furnished her by the agents, I am 
able to give the following incomplete account of these records. 

At the Shawnee and Sac and Fox Agency the old Shawnee 
records are stored in a warehouse occupying space much 
needed by the agency for other purposes. These papers are 
contained in nine large packing cases. Only one of these cases 
has been opened for the purpose of this survey and Miss 
Buntin reports that it is probable that the Kickapoo files back 
to 1874 are contained in them. These papers contain the 
history of this agency from its founding in 1898 or 1899 to 
the present and a complete history of the opening of the coun- 
try and the difficulties of the Mexican Kickapoos. There is 
one letter book written at Fort Griffin, Texas, from 1878 to 
1881 concerning the Lipan Indians. 

Mr. Charles Eggers, Superintendent of this agency, has 
written me under date of February 17, 1933 that “Most of 
these files have been boxed up in our storehouse where there 
is very limited space and it is my opinion that if the necessary 
authority could be secured it would be better that these files” 
be deposited with the Oklahoma Historical Society where 
they could be classified and arranged and thereby made acces- 
sible to officials of the Indian Department. He says further, 
“T believe if these files were kept by your society as outlined 
above it would insure their safe keeping as they may be lost 
or destroyed in later years if kept here.” 

Miss Buntin reports that the papers of the abandoned 
Sac and Fox Agency now in the custody of Mr. Eggers are 
in the loft of an old warehouse of the agency now used by an 
Indian for storing vegetables. The roof of the building leaks 
and the papers are in danger of destruction from moisture. 
‘This file covers the history of the Sac and Fox Indians in 
the form of letters and reports from 1840 to the consolida- 
tion of the agency with the Shawnee Agency in 1919. There 
must be at least 50,000 letters and other documents in this 
collection. It also includes the history of the Mexican Kick- 
apoos from 1874 to 1899 and of the Shawnees from about 


1870, and various smal] bands settling among these Indians 
from time to time.” 
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Concerning the Cheyenne and Arapaho files at the agency 
of L. S. Bonnin, superintendent, Concho, Oklahoma, Miss 
Buntin finds that “there are four large boxes which were 
supposed to contain records ...and there were more 
than a hundred letterbooks stored in the coal bin at this 
office. Several press copy books of John D. Miles were 
placed on the top of the steam heating pipes in the basement. 
A number of the papers have been burned by accident and 
design. I fear that the papers were destroyed by fire when 
the building in which they were stored burned. Mr. Bonnin 
is doing the best he can to protect these records but like 
other agencies he is without sufficient storage space for them. 
These papers contain accounts of the relations of the In- 
dians with the United States Government and the white men 
with whom they came in contact, their raids, rations, and 
censuses from the time of John D. Miles and possibly 
earlier.” 

The Kiowa files are in the custody of Superintendent 
W. B. McCown at Anadarko, Oklahoma. These include the 
records of the Wichita Agency from 1864 to the time of its 
consolidation with the Kiowa and Comanche Agency in 1878; 
the papers of the Kiowa and Comanche Agency from 1868 
to 1878; and the papers of the joint agency to 1901 or later. 
From her examination, Miss Buntin estimates that there are 
75,000 or more documents in this collection of historical in- 
terest, while there are many others which should be pre- 
served in the fire proof building of the historical society. 
These papers, Miss Buntin writes, “are kept in a loft in an 
old frame warehouse. The loft is twenty by thirty feet and 
the floor is covered with letters, papers, documents of many 
kinds, and bound volumes of letters, to a depth of from one 
to three and even four feet in some places. There are also a 
number of letter books stored in the vault and a few in the 
basement of the office. These books contain accounts of the 
affairs of the agency, the relations of the tribes to the United 
States, traders, settlers, and other Indians. Both incoming 
and outgoing letters are included.” 

Mr. McCown under date of February 11, 1933, wrote 
me as follows: “I understand a bill is to be introduced into 
Congress authorizing superintendents of various agencies to 
store their old files in the archives of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. We have quite a number of files which are 
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of historical value but so far as this office is concerned they 
are never referred to. These files have not been given much 
attention and are stored in various places at the agency for 
the reason that we do not have sufficient storage space to 
properly care for them. Should this bill become a law and 
we have authority to turn these files over to the historical 
society where they may be arranged for convenient access 
I shall be glad to turn them over.” 

Besides the tribal and departmental records described 
herein there are records in other agencies in Oklahoma that 
I have not had the time or opportunity to examine, many of 
which doubtless have ceased to be of service in the current 
business of the agencies and are in the same need of care, pre- 
servation and adequate housing in the fire proof building of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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HISTORICAL MARKER AT 
THREE FORKS 


The Muskogee Indian Territory Chapter of Daughters of 
the American Revolution has exhibited gratifying interest and 
enterprise in directing attention to historical places in eastern 
Oklahoma. 

A few years ago they raised funds to purchase a hand- 
some monument which they erected at Fort Gibson as a 
memorial to the life and service in the Indian Territory of 
Montfort Stokes, Revolutionary veteran, former United 
States Senator and Governor of North Carolina, who died at 
the scene of his labors on September 8, 1842. 

Recognizing many other features of this interesting 
country worthy of commemoration, last year they made plans 
for erecting a marker on the bank of the Verdigris River to 
call attention to historical events and conditions associated 
with that locality. Though it was a year of extreme depression 
the members of this enterprising organization raised suffi- 
cient funds to erect a handsome monument for this purpose. 
The erection of this monumem was part of the Bicentennial 
Washington celebration but the actual dedication did not 
take place until February 22, 1933, the anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. On this occasion a large crowd 
from the surrounding country, from Wagoner, Muskogee, 
Tulsa, Tahlequah and other cities in eastern Oklahoma, gath- 
ered to participate in the program of dedication as follows: 

Bugle call—Boy Scouts Ceylon Lewis, Jr., and Edward 
Brooks. 

“Star Spangled Banner” — Led by Gordon Berger and 
Bacone College Glee Club. 

Salute to the flag—Led by Mrs. Homer Baughman. 

“The American’s Creed’”—Mary Elizabeth Jacobs. 

“The Builders’—Bacone College Glee Club. 

“History Commemorated by the Marker’? — Grant 


Foreman. 
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Indian vocal selections—Martin Napa, Navajo, Bacone 
college. 

Introduction of honor guests. 

Dedicatory address—Mrs. Kib Warren, of Shawnee, state 
regent, D. A. R. 

Unveiling of Marker—Halley Bender and Fulton Williams 
Fite. 

Retiring of colors. 

The monument is an imposing granite shaft 32 inches 
wide at the base, 30 inches at the top, 16 inches thick and 
8 feet tall, and has a conspicuous location on a turn of the 
road in the village of Okay near the highway crossing of the 
Verdigris River ten miles northeast of Muskogee. The monu- 
ment bears the following inscription: 

“TEXAS ROAD The most ancient and impor- 
tant trail through Oklahoma. THREE FORKS at 

the head of navigation of the Verdigris River the 

oldest trading post in Oklahoma dating from 1812. 

CREEK & OSAGE Indian agencies on the east and 

west banks of the river below the falls of the Verdi- 

gris in buildings acquired from Col. A. P. Chouteau 

in 1828. THE FIRST PARTY of emigrating Creek 

Indians were landed here in February, 1828. Be- 

tween here and Fort Gibson Sam Houston resided 

during his stay with the Cherokee Indians, 1829- 

1832. IRVING TRAIL near this spot on October 10, 

1832 Washington Irving forded the river on his 

‘Tour on the Prairies.’ ” 

The event was a significant one as it brought home to 
a large number of people who were present and many others 
who read of it the interesting history of the neighborhood 
and of conditions and developments associated with it. It is 
in line with the aims and efforts of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society and it is hoped that this outstanding achievement will 
encourage other citizens of the State of Oklahoma to similar 


efforts and will lead to a greater appreciation of the early 
history of our state. 


THE B. I. T. 


The Story of an Adventure in Railroad Building 
By J. F. HOLDEN* 


In the eighteen nineties the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway was advertising as a feature of scenic value in the 
operation of its new fast train, the “Katy Flyer,” to and 
from Texas, that country known as the “Indian Territory,” 
and called it the “B. I. T.”, or “Beautiful Indian Territory.” 
The country was then the home of what were known as the 
“Five Civilized Tribes’”—the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, 
Creek and Seminole Indians—as well as of a number of smaller 
tribes. It is now an important part of the state of Oklahoma, 
having within its old boundaries all of the coal and most of 
the oil production of the state. 

It was a beautiful land, this Indian Territory, the last 
great home of many thousands of Indians who in this country 
set aside for their exclusive use had achieved probably the 
highest type of civilization of any of their race. It was a land, 
too, of adventure and adventurous men—men who sought in 
mining and trading and cattle raising in this Indian country 
satisfaction for their venturesome spirits. 

The Indians who in the 1830’s had settled in this terri- 
tory—a part of the Louisiana Purchase acquired from France 
in 1803—were known as the Five Civilized Tribes. They were 


*Holden, James Franklin. 

Born 1861 at Prince Albert, Ont. Entered railway service 1877, since 
which he has been consecutively to 1880, clerk to superintendent and 
traveling auditor Whitby Port Perry & Lindsay Railway; 1880 to 1883, 
chief clerk traffic manager’s office, Midland Railway of Canada; 1884, 
local freight agent same road at Toronto, Ont.; 1885 to 1886, traveling 
freight agent Canadian Pacific Railway at Toronto; 1886 to 1889, in charge 
agent’s accounts, accounting department St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
way at St. Louis, Mo.; 1889 to 1891, chief rate clerk general freight office 
same road; November 1891 to May 1898, auditor and traffic manager 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad; May 1898 to July 1901 traffic man- 
ager of same road; July 1901 to April 1902, vice president same road; 
February 1903 to January 1906 freight traffic manager Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway; January 1906 to February 1910 vice president 
and general manager Midland Valley Railroad; February 1910 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1929 vice president in charge of traffic Kansas City Southern 
Railway, and January ist, 1930 to date Vice President retired, same road. 
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southern Indians who formerly occupied a great domain from 
which the states of Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Florida and parts of the Carolinas were formed. From time 
immemorial they had been self governing tribes with ad- 
ministrative, legislative and judiciary departments. England 
made treaties with them in 1721, France in 1755, again 
England in 1760, and the United States at the close of the 
Revolutionary War. 


But as states began to form in the southern part of the 
country, the Indian national governments came into conflict 
with the sovereign rights of these states, and the matter of 
their removal from that country became a political question. 
When through the Louisiana Purchase a great tract of land 
west of the Mississippi River was added to the territory of 
the United States, it seemed to offer an opportunity for relief 
from the irritating contacts of Indians and whites. President 
Jefferson concluded that the way was open to move all these 
Indians to that country where they could have room to es- 
tablish themselves and maintain their own governments un- 
disturbed by the laws of any state. In 1802 the United States 
Government in settling disputes with the state of Georgia over 
land conveyed by that state to create the new states of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, agreed that these self-governing Indians 
would be removed from Georgia as soon as it could be amicably 
accomplished. In 1804 Congress provided for the exchange 
of Indian lands east of the Mississippi for land west of the 
river, but it was many years before steps were taken to 
put this proposal into effect. 


The reluctance of the southern Indians to leave their 
ancestral homes, and the hostility of the Indians already 
occupying the country to the west, made it difficult to carry 
out the plans for the settling of the former in a new home 
beyond the Mississippi. Although the matter was discussed 
for more than a score of years, and efforts were made from 
time to time to carry out the plan, it remained for Andrew 
Jackson to take the steps which led eventually to the removal 
of the five tribes to the new country. He decided that it was 
time to take definite action, and in his first address to Congress 
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in 1829 suggested for their consideration, as a means of 
effecting this end, 


“7 ee eR the propriety of setting apart an ample 
district west of the Mississippi, and without the 
limits of any State or Territory now formed, to be 
guaranteed to the Indian tribes as long as they shall 
occupy it, each tribe having a distinct control over 
the portion designated for its use. There they may 
be secured in the enjoyment of government of their 
own choice, subject to no other control from the 
United States than such as may be necessary to pre- 
serve peace on the frontier and between the several 
tribes. There the benevolent may endeavor to teach 
them the arts of civilization and by promoting unison 
and harmony among them, to raise up an interesting 
commonwealth, destined to perpetuate the race, and 
to attest to the humanity and justice of this govern- 
ment.”’ 


To pave the way for this wise, kindly and statesmanlike 
program, Jackson assigned Major David Haley as an emis- 
sary to go among the Indians and explain his program and 
get their consent to it. Writing to Major Haley on October 15, 
1829, he said: 

“You have kindly offered to be the bearer of 
any communications to the Indians amongst whom 
you pass on your return home. I place in your hands 
copies of a talk made by me last Spring to the Creeks. 

I wish you to show them to the Chiefs of the Choc- 

taws as you pass and say to them, so far as this talk 

relates to their situation with their white brothers 
and my wishes for them to remove beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, it contains my sentiments towards the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indians, and if they wish to be 
happy and to live in quiet and preserve their Nation 
they will take my advice and remove beyond the 

Mississippi. 

“Say to them as friends and brothers to listen 
to the voice of their father, and their friend. Where 
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they now are they and my white children are too 
near to each other to live in harmony and peace. 
Their game is destroyed and many of their people 
will not work and till the earth. Beyond the great 
river Mississippi, where a part of their nation has 
gone, their father has provided a country large 
enough for them all, and he advises them to remove 
to it. There their white brethren will not trouble 
them, they will have no claim to the land, and they 
can live upon it, they and all their children, as long 
as grass grows or water runs, in peace and plenty. 
It will be theirs forever. For any improvements in 
the country where they now live, and for any stock 
which they cannot take with them, their father will 
stipulate, in a treaty to be holden with them, to pay 
them a fair price. 

“Say to my red Choctaw children and my Chick- 
asaw children to listen—my white children of Mis- 
sissippi have extended their laws over their country. 
If they remove across the Mississippi river they will 
be free from the laws of any state, and only subject 
to their own laws, and be under the care of their 
father the President of the United States. Where 
they now are, say to them, their father cannot pre- 
vent them from being subject to the laws of the state 
of Mississippi. They are within its limits, and I 
pray you to explain to them, that so far from the 
United States having the right to question the au- 
thority of any State to regulate its affairs within 
their own limits, the general government will be 
obliged to sustain the States in the exercise of their 
right. Say to the chiefs and warriors that I am their 
friend, that I wish to act as their friend, but they 
must, by removing from the limits of the States of 
Mississippi and Alabama, and by being settled on 
the lands I offer them, put it in my power to be such 
eet y ee There, beyond the limits of any state, in 
possession of land of their own, which they shall 
possess as long as grass grows or water runs, I can 
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and will protect them and be their friend and father. 

“That the chiefs and warriors may fully under- 
stand this talk, you will please go amongst, and read 
it to and fully explain it to them. Tell them it is 
from my own mouth you have rec’d it and that I 
never speak with a forked tongue. ... Again I beg 
you to tell them to listen. The plan proposed is the 
only one by which they can be perpetuated as nations 
and where can be extended to them the right of living 
under their own laws.” 


Jackson accomplished little by this method except to 
stir up a good deal of trouble, and Indian affairs were much 
disturbed. His efforts did, however, lead to the establish- 
ment of Indian Territory by Congress in 1830. The Act es- 
tablishing the Territory authorized President Jackson to select 
a part of the undivided public domain to which the title of 
the aboriginal tribes had been extinguished and divide it into 
a suitable number of districts or reservations for the recep- 
tion of such tribes of Indians as might choose to exchange 
the lands where they then resided east of the Mississippi. 

The limits of the new Indian Territory do not seem to 
have been definitely fixed by President Jackson, and for a 
time all the country west of the organized states and terri- 
tories was so designated. The boundaries were not finally 
located until after the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
in 1854. 

After the establishment of the Territory in 1830, and 
through persuasion and the use of a great deal of force, the 
five tribes were removed during the next ten years to the 
land set aside for them, practically all by 1838, and ‘settled 
there with the understanding backed by solemn treaties with 
the United States Government that the land would be theirs 
forever—‘“as long as grass grows or water runs’—and that 
they could organize their own governments and be forever 
free from the white man’s intrusion. 

The territory given the five tribes was immense, con- 
sisting of approximately forty-six million acres. Across the 
southern part of the territory the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
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occupied a large section, at first jointly, and later separately, 
the Choctaws taking the eastern part and the Chickasaws the 
western. North of these tribes, and between the Canadian and 
Arkansas rivers, the Seminoles and Creeks located. Up in 
the northeast part of the Territory were the Cherokees, who 
had been given in addition a long, narrow strip extending 
across the northern part of the Territory to the west, to give 
them an outlet from their home land to the hunting grounds 
of the west. At the time this strip was called the “Cherokee 
Outlet,” but later it became known as the “Cherokee Strip,” 
and in 1893 was opened to settlement by the whites, after 
being purchased from the Cherokees. 

Later the great domain given these five tribes was largely 
reduced through sales of land to the government for the use 
of other Indians. In 1891 they were occupying about twenty 
million acres, as follows: 


Nation Acres Capital 
Choctaw 6,953,048 Tuskahoma 
Chickasaw 4,707,903 Tishomingo 
Cherokee 4,420,068 Tahlequah 
Creek 3,079,095 Okmulgee 
Seminole 365,852 Wewoka 


Within fifteen years after the establishment of the Terri- 
tory, many tribes found their way there from the states east 
of the Mississippi, such migration being encouraged by the 
government and missionaries. Dominating the territory, how- 
ever, and occupying the greater part of the land, were the 
“five civilized tribes.” In 1845 there were reported to be 
75,678 of these Indians in the Territory, of whom 25,911 were 
Cherokee, 24,594 were Creek, 16,259 Choctaw, 5,090 Chick- 
asaw, and 3,824 Seminoles. 


During the period preceding the Civil War the Five 
Civilized Tribes made great progress. They improved their 
farms and accumulated considerable wealth in flocks and 
herds. They had begun the establishment of tribal schools, 
academies, and seminaries. Church organizations were com- 
mon. In the Cherokee Nation an agricultural society was 
maintained. They seemed fairly on the way to the “interest- 
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ing commonwealth” of which Jackson dreamed. 

But with the Civil War there came a change in the life 
of the Territory and its Indian residents. When the conflict 
broke the majority of the Indians, because of their southern 
upbringing and sympathies, sided with the Confederates. In 
the shifting flow of the war back and forth across the Terri- 
tory many of the Indians’ homes were laid waste and their 
herds scattered. Some of those who sympathized with the 
North had left the Territory during the period of the war, 
and when they returned it was to find their former homes 
desolated. Altogether it was a distastrous experience for the 
Indians, and halted definitely what chances there might have 
been for an Indian commonwealth. 


It was in the years immediately following the war that 
there entered into the situation the factor which was to have the 
greatest effect in hastening the change in the life of the Terri- 
tory, as well as in the future development of the country. For 
the new treaties which were signed at the close of the war 
provided not only for the organization of the Indian Territory 
and a territorial government, and for the settlement of other 
tribes of friendly Indians in the Territory, but what was 
probably of greater importance, the treaties signed by the 
five tribes in 1866 at Fort Smith with the government gave 
explicit consent for the construction of railway lines across 
their respective tribal reservations. 


Railroads Enter the Indian Country 


There had been no railroads in the Indian country up to 
1870, but beginning in that year the steel rails began to push 
their way into the Territory. The first railroads to acquire 
rights of way in the Territory were the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas and the Atlantic & Pacific — afterwards the Frisco. 
Congress had granted a conditional right of way across the 
Indian Territory from Kansas to Texas to the railway com- 
pany which should be the first to complete its track to the 
state boundary line in the valley of the Neosho. From an 
exciting race by the track layers of the two companies during 
the early part of 1870, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas emerged 


victorious. 
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On June 6, 1870, the latter road began laying its track 
southward from the Kansas boundary, the first railroad to 
enter the Indian country. Construction was rapidly pushed 
southward and southwestward, across the Cherokee, Creek 
and Choctaw Nations and thence across the Red River into 
Texas. The building of this first line of railroad led to the 
opening of the first coal mine at the town of McAlester. Then 
the Atlantic & Pacific built its line across the Shawnee and 
Wyandotte reservations, entering the Cherokee Nation and 
connecting with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas at Vinita in 
1872. Later, or in 1882 and 1883, it extended its line south- 
westward to Tulsa and Red Fork. 


Farther west, the Santa Fe started its line across the 
Indian country from Arkansas City, on the Kansas border, 
in 1884, building through the Territory into Texas. In 1886 
the Frisco extended its Fort Smith line southwestwardly 
across the Choctaw Nation to Paris, Texas. The Iron Moun- 
tain—now a part of the Missouri Pacific— in 1887 to 1889 
built a line up the valley of the Arkansas River from Van 
Buren, Arkansas, to Fort Gibson, and thence to Coffeyville, 
Kansas. The Santa Fe built its Panhandle Division from 
Kiowa, Kansas, southwestwardly across the Cherokee Strip 
to Canadian and Amarillo, Texas, in 1887 and 1888. The 
Rock Island built south from Caldwell, Kansas, to El Reno in 
1889 and 1890. And the Choctaw Coal & Railway Company’s 
line was projected over a route extending eastward from 
Fort Reno to a point on the Arkansas boundary south of 
Sugar Loaf Mountain, and active work begun on its construc- 
tion in 1889. At that time there were approximately 630 miles 
of railway within the Indian Territory, all of them lines which 
were parts of through routes. 


The coming of the railroads into the Indian country was 
the beginning of the disintegration of the Indian nations, and 
fore-shadowed the ending of the isolation of the Indian Terri- 
tory. As the long lines of rail pushed their way farther and 
farther into the country white people followed them. Stations 
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and towns were located, coal mines opened up, and merchants 
and tradesmen began doing business—all spelling the doom of 
the old free and self-governing national life and existence of 
the Indians. 

During this period the opening to white settlement of 
the Oklahoma country, consisting of the “unassigned lands” 
to the west of the Indian Territory, was being advocated, the 
agitation culminating in the first and historic run of April 
22, 1889, and later runs in 1891, the run for the opening of 
the Cherokee Strip in September, 1893, and finally the open- 
ing of the Kiowa-Comanche and Wichita-Caddo reservations 
to settlement by the drawing of lots at E] Reno and Fort Sill 
in the summer of 1901. 

Building of the “Choctaw” 

The building of the Choctaw Coal & Railway Co. might 
be said to have had its inception in a hunt for wild turkeys. 
In 1885 a party of men from Minneapolis came to the Terri- 
tory to hunt the turkeys, which at the proper season of the 
year were very abundant. In the party was a young news- 
paper reporter by the name of Edwin D. Chaddick. 

The party left the train at McAlester, in the Choctaw 
Nation, and on the main line of the M. K. & T. There they 
became acquainted with J. J. McAlester, after whom the 
village was named. McAlester had been a railroad section 
foreman, and had married a Choctaw woman, by virtue of 
which he had become a citizen of the Choctaw Nation. While 
the Choctaws had lost their former homes in the East be- 
cause of their refusal to become citizens of the white man’s 
government, in their new home they rather encouraged the 
white men to become citizens of their government, and made 
many laws which made it profitable for them to do so. One 
of these laws permitted a citizen to take for his own use as 
much land as he could fence in. 

McAlester was a man of good presence, and knew how 
to take advantage of his opportunities. “Mr. Mac,” as we 
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learned to call him, operated a store in McAlester which kept 
him in touch with the outside world—including bankers— 
and having secured leases on coal lands he was the principal 
man of the district, and the man whom outsiders had to deal 
with. He became later one of the railroad commissioners of 
the State of Oklahoma. 


McAlester is said to have staked out a homestead not far 
from where the village was afterward located, and to have 
struck a vein of coal when digging a well on his place. This 
led to the discovery of coal at various places in the Choctaw 
Nation, and it was mined in great quantities. The most im- 
portant field at the time Chaddick and his party went there 
hunting turkeys was just east of McAlester. 


As the hunt extended east from the village, Chaddick was 
attracted by the mining operations going on, and the evi- 
dences he observed of other coal deposits. Back in McAlester 
he met Fritz Sittle, another Choctaw citizen by marriage, and 
reputed to have built the first house on the site of the present 
city of McAlester. With Sittle he traveled over a considerable 
part of the territory within a radius of thirty or forty miles 
east of the railroad. Sittle pointed out to him indications of 
coal deposits in the district, and suggested the possibility of 
a profitable venture in mining could adequate transportation 
be provided. There were of course no roads or highways, and 
transportation by wagon over the existing trails or such roads 


as could be provided would be too slow and expensive. But 
a railroad— 


The thought of building a railroad in that Indian country 
to mine the coal which was seemingly so plentiful, and haul 
it to the markets outside the Territory, appealed to the ad- 
venturous instinct of Chaddick, and perhaps also to his busi- 
ness sense. When he left McAlester to return home the 


thought had developed into an idea, and he set about carrying 
it out. 


Coal being the foundation of his proposed railroad, Chad- 
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dick went to Philadelphia, where were located the headquarters 
of other railroads of which coal had been the foundation. 
After many rebuffs, he at last interested some of the officers 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad in his scheme, and they agreed 
to send a prominent mining engineer out to the Indian country 
to investigate the prospects for coal. Their instructions to 
him were that when his investigation was completed he was 
to wire the results: “Hunting is good” or “hunting is bad,” 
as the case might be. 

Finally the message came to Philadelphia from the mining 
engineer out in the Indian country: “Hunting is good.” 
Years later he told me he felt like adding, ‘for one hundred 
years.” 

With that report the Lehigh Valley officers gave Chad- 
dick the financial backing he sought, and in 1888 he organized 
the Choctaw Coal & Railway Co., under an Act of Congress 
passed the same year. George R. Kirkbride, of Minneapolis, 
was the first president, and Lehigh Valley officers were among 
the directors, but Chaddick was the moving spirit. 


Scheme an Ambitious One 


The scheme of the promoters of the Choctaw was an 
ambitious one, embracing the idea of a transcontinental line 
from Memphis, Tenn. to Albuquerque, New Mexico, connect- 
ing there with the Atlantic & Pacific—now the Santa Fe— 
and it is significant that within a dozen years the line had 
reached its eastern objective and was well on its way to its 
western one when fate intervened. 

The charter received from the Government, however, 
covered only the right to build within the Indian lands from 
the eastern boundary of the Territory to Fort Reno, 216 miles 
to the west, from all of which land the white man was barred, 
although during the next year the “unassigned lands” in the 
Oklahoma country west of the five civilized tribes were opened 
to settlement. Leases covering large coal deposits were secured 
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from the Choctaw Nation for a period of ninety-nine years on 
a royalty basis, approved by the United States Government. 

Construction of the road started from both ends—from 
Wister, a station on the Frisco near the Arkansas border, on 
the east, and from E] Reno on the west. The track had been 
laid from Wister to South McAlester, where it connected with 
the M. K. & T., and from El Reno to Yukon, about eleven 
miles west of Oklahoma City, up to the end of 1889. 

But either the amount of money needed to accomplish the 
work was much underestimated, or it was used extravagantly, 
for it was not long before the road found itself in trouble. 
On January 8, 1891, financial difficulties forced it into a 
receivership. 

Francis I. Gowen, a lawyer of Philadelphia, was appointed 
receiver for the road, and for a time James W. Throckmorton, 
a former governor of Texas, served with him as co-receiver. 
Governor Throckmorton at the time was quite old, and at 
his death some time later no successor was appointed, and Mr. 
Gowen served alone until the receivership was lifted in Oc- 
tober, 1894, with the organization of the Choctaw, Oklahoma 
& Gulf Railway, of which he was made president. In the 
eight years which followed nearly a thousand miles of railroad 
were built and the venture was put on a profitable basis. 

Headquarters in South McAlester 

The headquarters of the new railroad were located in 
South McAlester, where the Choctaw crossed the line of the 
M. K. & T. This was a new town established by Chaddick a 
mile south of the village of McAlester when he could not come 
to terms with Mr. McAlester to make the crossing possible at 
his town. The establishing of South McAlester materially 
interferred with business in the old town, and soon Mr. Mc- 
Alester opened a larger store in the new town also. With its 
railway offices and shops the new town soon became the 
larger and more important of the two, and in later years 
absorbed the old town and became “McAlester.” 

At South McAlester Chaddick erected a large general 
office building, about 75 by 150 feet, of stone and three stories 
high, set up railway shops and built many homes, for not 
only the officers and employees of the railroad but for out- 
siders as well. The show place of the town was a residence 
he built for himself. He built also some store buildings and 
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a hotel. The town itself was laid out on land which was ap- 
propriated under tribal laws by Fritz Sittle. 

About the time South McAlester was being laid out the 
United States Government was establishing Federal courts 
in the Indian Territory, and Chaddick was able to secure the 
location of one for his town, which gave it an important 
standing at once. For the use of the court Chaddick turned 
over the lower floors of his large general office building. 


When I arrived in South McAlester in November, 1891, 
to become auditor of the Choctaw Coal & Railway Co., it was 
a village of not more than three hundred persons, chiefly 
railway officers and attaches of the United States Court which 
had just been established there to handle principally cases 
where United States citizens might be involved. Very few 
Indians lived in the town itself. 


The town was laid off in streets surveyed and constructed 
by the railway company, but with the exception of the main 
street they were rough and hilly. Except for the large general 
office structure, the buildings were of wood, and one-story. 
Cows and pigs roamed at will and had the freedom of the 
village. Outside the town there were no highways, but trails 
led over to the old town of McAlester a mile and a half to the 
north, and the coal mining town of Krebs, five miles east. 

But in spite of these perhaps crude conditions, living in 
South McAlester was enjoyable. The railway officers and the 
court officials and attaches had come from many distant parts 
of the United States, and formed the nucleus of an attractive 
and cultured social life. 

The chief officer of the railroad was Col. Jefferson Davis 
Bradford, nephew of Jefferson Davis, President of the Con- 
fideracy, and his commodious home was the center of our 
social activities. Colonel Bradford was a Kentuckian and had 
been an officer in the Confederate army during the Civil War. 
His charming wife was a Virginian. 

George E. Starr, treasurer of the company, and Allen 
Ri Boyd, secretary, were from Philadelphia. Mr. Boyd is now 
Executive Assistant Librarian of the Congressional Library at 
Washington. The Legal Department was directed by J. W. Mc- 
Loud of Iowa, and his assistant was Ralph Campbell, who later 
became Federal Judge for Eastern Oklahoma. E. N. Ludlow, 
a mining engineer from Pennsylvania, and brother of Admiral 
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Ludlow of the U. 8S. Navy, was in charge of the Mining De- 
partment. 

The judge of the U. S. Court was C. B. Stuart, of Texas, 
and the lawyers in attendance at the court were from many 
different states, many of them from south of the Mason and 
Dixon line—following the usual custom in immigration in this 
country of movement along latitudinal lines. 

We had two fine physicians in South McAlester: Doctor 
EK. N. Allen, from Missouri, and Doctor Alfred Griffith, from 
Maryland, the latter having been a physician in the U. S. Navy. 

For myself, I was a British citizen, having been born in 
Canada and not yet having taken out naturalization papers. 
I recall that one day in the U. S. Court while Judge Stuart 
was holding court, I inadvertently overlooked taking off my 
hat when I entered the door, and stood there with my hat on. 
The Judge, noticing this evidence of disrespect, immediately 
declared a recess to give the representative of the British 
Empire time to remove his chapeau. The Judge’s words were 
uttered in difinified formality, but caused much laughter, 
greatly to my own chagrin and the Judge’s delight. He was 
one of those fine characters who did not believe in any one 
taking himself too seriously. Later he resigned the Federal 
judgeship and is today one of the leading lawyers of the State 
of Oklahoma. He lives in Oklahoma City. 

Judge Stuart was very fond of hunting the wild turkey, 
and being the judge of the court in which our receivership 
was held, occasionally would request that an engine and car 
would go out some evening where turkeys were known to 
exist, so that a daylight shoot might be had. Being a good 
shot the judge brought home many of the magnificent birds. 

Shortly after I went to South McAlester we established 
what would now be called a “community” church, with offi- 
cers and committees. Prior to that time a church building 
erected by the railway company had been used occasionally 
by some itinerant preacher who could ring its bell and call 
the people to worship, but there were no regular church ser- 
vices. There were not sufficient funds among us to employ 
a regular minister, but the neighboring town of McAlester 
had two preachers—one a Presbyterian and the other of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South—so we decided that we 
would invite these preachers to come over and on at least two 
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Sundays of the month would have regular church services— 
calling one Sunday “Methodist South day” and the other 
“Presbyterian day.” Then the missionaries in the district 
got busy and said they could fill two other Sundays: one a 
Baptist and one a Methodist Episcopal, giving us four Sunday 
services each month. Then an Episcopal missionary bishop 
asked the privilege of holding service when a fifth Sunday 
should occur in a month, and a nearby priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church asked to be allowed to conduct six o’clock 
mass the first Sunday of each month. In this way the religious 
life of the village was well taken care of. A Sunday School 
was organized, and the church building was well used every 
Sabbath Day, and generally by the same people irrespective 
of denominational lines. 

Unfortunately, the missionary board of one of the 
churches bought the building from the receivers about two 
years later, and caused a split-up in the arrangement. The 
result was the building of four denominational churches within 
the next twelve months, all built and supported by outside 
home missionary funds—to my mind entirely unnecessary and 
a great waste. 

We had no school buildings and no organization from 
which we could collect funds, as we were without mayor, 
council, police or taxes, so from private subscriptions at home 
we collected enough money to build a two-story building of 
four rooms and employed regular teachers to conduct the 
school. 

Then I organized what I believe to be the original boy 
scout movement in America—this was in 1893—gathering 
about fourteen boys together, ranging in age from twelve to 
sixteen years, and meeting weekly for play and boy talk. 
Many of these boys today are holding responsible positions; 
one the president of a well-known company in New York, 
one an expert in electrical engineering, another in the far 
west, a preacher of the gospel, and still another holding a 
responsible position on a southern railway. 

An Indian Election Disturbance 
se ee ae re McAlester the Choctaw Nation got 
ee is cane hag mise over one of their annual elec- 
pen Aci crig Ae Bi gar eilr house of representatives and their 
. ate for election was shot while sleeping 
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out on his porch, and immediately the opposing party, think- 
ing it was done by the opposition, demanded the delivery of 
the executioner. This was refused, and the party making the 
demand immediately rose in arms, and bivouaced in the town 
of South McAlester, taking possession of the church building. 
The other party also rose in arms, and took possession of a 
church in the village of McAlester, a mile and a half away. 

Negotiations were inaugurated but without success, and 
the party at South McAlester gave an ultimatum to the effect 
that unless the party who did the shooting was delivered up 
within twenty-four hours they would proceed to open war- 
fare. The offender was not delivered, and both bands of In- 
dians started forth to meet one another between the two 
towns. I went to the top of my house, which was on a hill, 
to see what might happen, and as both armies were approach- 
ing each other on horseback, I saw coming at full speed a 
man on a white horse, waving a United States flag. He called 
for a parley, and notified the heads of each contending party 
that if a shot were fired he had authority from the United 
States Government to abolish the tribal governments, where- 
upon both parties disarmed, and the fight came to naught. 
The man on the white horse who prevented the blooshed was 
Leo Bennett, then U. 8S. Indian Agent. 

Hard Times for the Choctaw 

Two disconnected parts of the Choctaw were being 
operated when I reached South McAlester in 1891; the stretch 
from Wister to South McAlester, sixty-five miles, and the 
other from Fort Reno to Oklahoma City—a total of about 
ninety-five miles, all operated from the headquarters at South 
McAlester. The country between the latter point and Okla- 
homa City was rough and difficult to travel, and the usual 
way of getting from one part to the other was by way of 
Fort Worth, taking the M. K. & T. from South McAlester to 
Fort Worth, and the Santa Fe from there to Oklahoma City. 
Oklahoma City then had a population of less than four thou- 
sand people. I made the trip to the western end of the road 
about once a month, usually stayed a week. 

Times were hard in the early nineties, the population of 
the country was almost entirely Indian, and there was little 
business but coal, partly perhaps because of the two parts of 
the line being separated and with no connection between South 
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McAlester and the newly opened Oklahoma country with its 
increasing white population and need for transportation facili- 
ties to the east. Economy was therefore the order of the day 
on the Choctaw until the receivership was lifted, the two 
parts connected and further construction undertaken. Our 
expenditures were watched closely, and one dollar made to 
do the work of several. 

Former Governor Throckmorton, appointed by Judge 
Stuart as resident receiver, although without railway experi- 
ence seemed to feel that the expenses needed his particular and 
personal attention, and scrupulously went over every payment 
for purchases and wages. One day, carrying a payroll in his 
hand, he walked into my office and asked why we had a 
stable payroll. I explained that it was a leftover department 
of construction days, but now contained only a span of mules 
which we used to move our shipments of express, consisting 
of materials and money, between our shops and offices and 
the M. K. & T. depot at McAlester. We did all our banking 
at the First National Bank of Denison, Texas, as there was 
no bank in South McAlester, and considerable money had to 
be secured each month to cover the payrolls of the railroad and 
mines. 

The Governor then ordered me to sell the mules, close up 
the stables and dismiss the hostler, arranging to have our 
teaming ‘lone elsewhere, which arrangement was made. A 
month or two later the Governor came to my office again 
carrying a payroll and charged me with not carrying out his 
order, as he still noticed a hostler on the payroll. I looked at 
the document in his hand and noticed it was headed “Me- 
chanical Department”—and was glad to explain to him that 
locomotives also needed hostlers as well as mules. His reply 
was forceful and to the effect that railroad terms were con- 
fusing to the uninitiated. 

The story is told of another Texas politician who became 
receiver of a Texas railway reading one morning of an acci- 
dent caused by a “flying switch,” wired his general superin- 
tendent to commence immediately to remove all the flying 
switches. 

Dawes Commission Organized 

As the opening of the Indian lands just west of the terri- 

tory belonging to the five civilized tribes during the several 
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years from the first run of April 22, 1889, to that of Septem- 
ber, 1898, opening the Cherokee Strip, had effected the com- 
plete surrounding of the lands of the five tribes by the whites, 
it was felt by Congress and by many of the Indians themselves 
that the time had come when the Indian governments should 
be abolished and the land held in common by them should be 
divided among the individual members of each tribe. In ac- 
cord with this feeling, Congress in September, 1893, provided 
for the appointment of a commission to negotiate with the 
five nations for the abolishment of their tribal governments 
and the division and distribution of their lands. 

As members of this commission President Cleveland ap- 
pointed Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts; Meredith H. Kidd, 
of Indiana, and Archibald S. McKennon, of Arkansas. As 
Mr. Dawes acted as chairman, it was always known as the 
Dawes Commission. Without delay it established its head- 
quarters at Muskogee and South McAlester and went to work. 

The task undertaken by the Commission was a monu- 
mental one—to divide as equally as possible a territory as 
large as the state of Maine among approximately a hundred 
thousand citizens. The majority of these were full-blood In- 
dians, some three-quarters blood, some half and some one- 
quarter blood. There were also descendants of slaves brought 
into the Territory by the Indians, and descendants of Indians 
who had never emigrated to the Territory and were known 
as “absentee citizens,” and many others. There were white 
people, too, principally men married into the tribes and there- 
fore entitled to citizenship. It was twelve years later, or in 
1905, when the work of the commissioners seemed to have 
been completed far enough to permit abolishing the commis- 
sion and leaving the unfinished work to Tams Bixby as Com- 
missioner. Mr. Bixby had succeeded to the Chairmanship of 
the commission on the death of Chairman Dawes in 1903. 

In their negotiations with the Indians, particularly those 
in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, the Commission segre- 
gated from allotment all coal and asphalt lands—approxi- 
mately 450,000 acres—and 1,400,000 acres of timber lands. 
In none of the nations did they segregate possible petroleum 
development, as at that time oil was not known to exist within 
the Territory. The Commission further segregated in all the 
five nations the rights of way of railroads then operating, 
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also land for many townsites, cemeteries, schools and churches. 
The result of the work of the Dawes Commission was that 
each enrolled citizen of the Indian nations received the follow- 


ing allotments of land: 
Average Allotment For H omestead 


ChoctawWs. 320 acres 160 acres 
Chickasa ws. == $20.90 a 160 
Cherokeed= eee 110 % 40 S 
Creeksiee-22 3-2 160 i 40 As 
Seminoles 222. 2ae 3 120s A) eae 


Considerable land was unallotted in each nation, but it 
was held for sale or rental, the proceeds to be divided equally 
between the enrolled citizens or their heirs. 

Reorganization of the Choctaw 

With the passing of the 1891-93 panic and the gradual 
return of confidence and recovery of business, the Philadelphia 
owners of the Choctaw decided to take their property out of 
receivership and couple up the line between South McAlester 
and Oklahoma City, a distance of 120 miles. A plan of re- 
organization was worked out and the road emerged from the 
receivership as the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, with money 
on hand to accomplish this purpose. 

With the reorganization of the road Col. Bradford re- 
signed and left South McAlester, and Henry Wood became 
general superintendent. J. F. Hickey was appointed chief 
engineer and started in to make a survey for the new line. 
I acquired the title of auditor and traffic manager of the new 
organization. 

Mr. Wood had railroaded in Arkansas, Colorado and Utah 
for Jay Gould, and was well fitted to undertake the job of 
reorganizing the old line and opening up the new. He suf- 
fered somewhat from deafness, but was alert to all the prob- 
lems arising in the location of the railroad, possible business 
opportunities, and the outlay of funds. The latter ability was 
responsible for many stories told about him—one such being 
that in walking down the track one day he discovered an 
unused spike, and reaching the place where the section men 
were working he accused the foreman of being careless of his 
material, handing him the spike. Whereupon the foreman 
replied that he was glad Mr. Wood had found that spike as 
he had had two men looking for it for two days. 
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Another story told of Mr. Wood is that when going over 
the line one day he asked the roadmaster how many men he 
had on the section they were passing over. The roadmaster, 
Pete Byrne, knowing Mr. Wood was deaf, replied, *“Tim 
Murphy and his dog.” Mr. Wood with his hearing tube to 
his ear, asked that the answer be repeated. “Only one, Tim 
Murphy, the foreman,” Pete told him. 

“T heard something about a dog,” Mr. Wood came back. 

“Yes, I did say ‘Tim and his dog’ the first time,” said 
Pete, “but the second time I left out the dog, because I 
though you might tell me to fire Tim and keep the dog.” 

Mr. Wood stayed with the road through all its construc- 
tion period and then retired to live in Philadelphia. After- 
wards he was engaged by the Philadelphia people to assist in 
the construction of their later adventure in railroad building: 
the Midland Valley Railroad. 

Extension to Oklahoma City Completed 

The extension of the Choctaw from South McAlester to 
Oklahoma City was completed in October, 1895. The construc- 
tion was through a new country and there were absolutely no 
towns on the line. Stations were established every seven or 
eight miles, and population and business soon began to flow 
to them. Of the two towns then on the line, South McAlester 
—since become McAlester—which had a population of 1,000 
in 1895, had in 1930 a population of 11,782, and Oklahoma 
City had increased its population from 5,000 in 1895 to 182,845 
in 1930. Of four other towns on the extension, Holdenville 
had acquired a population of 6,909 in 1930; Wewoka, 10,022; 
Seminole, 10,332, and Shawnee, 23,271. 

The representative in Congress from Oklahoma Territory 
in 1895 was Dennis Flynn. One day I received a wire from 
him saying that he was asking the Postoffice Department to 
put a postoffice at the side track we called Acho (which was 
Choctaw for ‘high point’), and he wanted to name the post- 
office “Holden” if I had no objection. I replied that I had 
no objection whatever. A few days later he wrote me that the 
Postoffice Department had discovered that there was already 
a post office in Indian Territory by the similar name of 
“Holder” and it was felt it would be confusing, but that not- 
withstanding the fact that they had recently inaugurated a 
rule that “ville’ would not be added to any more names for 
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postoffices, they had granted him the privilege of calling the 
new postoffice “Holdenville.” 

When I was a young man my father established a women’s 
college at Whitby, Ontario, in connection with the Methodist 
Church of Canada, and became chairman of the college board. 
Years later a young lady attending that college was invited 
by my sister to my mother’s home. There she saw a painting 
of my father in the drawing room, and asked who it was. 
On being told whose picture it was, she said, “Isn’t it strange 
that I should be visiting in the Holden home, and am from 
a town called ‘Holdenville’ in Oklahoma.” Then my sister 
told her that her home town in Oklahoma was named after 
her brother, the son of the man whose picture she was looking 
at, and who had founded the school she was attending. 

One of the difficult problems met with on the new line 
was the building and later the maintenance of a track through 
the swampy country of the Seminole Nation. I asked John F. 
Brown, governor of that Nation, and a striking looking Indian 
in face and form, why his people had selected such a swampy 
country for an inheritance, and he replied that they had come 
from Florida and loved swampy lands; in fact, he told me 
the word “Seminole” means ‘“‘web-footed.” In recent years 
this swampy land has made three thousand Seminoles wealthy, 
and added millions of dollars to the revenues of oil companies 
and the Rock Island railroad. 

The building of this new line from South McAlester to 
Oklahoma City gave the latter city quite an impetus in trade 
and growth, for it gave the city another railroad—it having 
up to that time had only the Santa Fe—and a more direct 
connection with St. Louis and the East, as well as cheaper 
coal and lumber, both produced on the Choctaw rails and 
nearer than any other source of supply. 

Traffic for the new line was small, for we operated for 
two-thirds of the way through Indian lands not yet opened 
to white settlement, and such land was without traffic re- 
sources except some available pasturage for spring feeding 
of Texas longhorn cattle. I attended one of the old-time cattle 
conventions at Fort Worth in 1896, and persuaded a young 
ranger just starting out for himself in the cattle business to 
secure some of this available pasture land. His name was 
R. E. McFarlan, who afterwards became one of Oklahoma’s 
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oil multi-millionaires and a leading citizen of Tulsa, heading 
its Chamber of Commerce and establishing what is today one 
of its principal financial institutions. 

I was fortunate in my dealings with the traffic heads 
of the railways with which we connected—such as Darius 
Miller of the M. K. & T., Paul Morton of the Santa Fe, J. M. 
Johnson of the Rock Island, and George W. Cale of the Frisco. 
With the concurrence of these men we were able to build 
considerable interline traffic, such as coal from our own mines 
to points on their lines in new Oklahoma, and wheat and cotton 
from that territory to the Gulf of Mexico, also general traffic 
to and from St. Louis and Kansas City. 

The effect of the completion of the line to Oklahoma City 
was at once apparent in the increased earnings of the Com- 
pany. For the year ending October 31, 1895, in which the 
new line had been in operation but a month, the gross earnings 
from railroad operations were $332,318, and from mining 
operations $559,345. In 1896 the results of the year’s opera- 
tions were earnings of $543,041 in the Railroad Department, 
and $536,017 in the Mining Department. 

Affected by Business Depression 

Just as thirty-five years later a business depression made 
serious inroads on railroad earnings, so in 1896 the current 
business depression affected the earnings of the Choctaw. In 
addition, inability to secure a fair division of through rates on 
business exchanged with connecting lines during the first eight 
months of the fiscal year—a very common complaint with new 
roads in those days—considerably diminished the earnings 
from railroad operations, while a mild winter, lessened de- 
mand for coal by railroads drawing their supplies from our 
mines, and competition from the Kansas mines, had an in- 
jurious effect on the earnings from the mining operations. 
In spite of these conditions, however, the earnings of the road 
were regarded as encouraging, and we looked forward hope- 
fully to the future and the improved conditions we felt would 
come with the development of the territory and the return 
of prosperity to the country generally. 

That our hopeful feeling had some basis was evident from 
the fact that in 1897 the earnings of the road from railroad 
operations had increased to $717,957, which with gross earn- 
ings from the mining department of $511,728—somewhat 
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under those of 1896—the total gross earnings were $1,229,685. 
Two hundred and twenty miles of main line were in operation 
during 1897, giving an average earning per mile of $3,271. 

While a little less than half of the 1897 traffic was coal, 
there was a growing traffic in grain, cotton, lumber and live 
stock, which was to increase as Oklahoma Territory became 
settled and the vexing problems of land tenure in the Indian 
country were worked out through the efforts of the Dawes 
Commission. 

Western Extension Planned 

So satisfactory did the outlook appear to the owners of 
the Choctaw that the chief engineer of the road—F. A. Moli- 
tor, then a young man who has since made an enviable record 
because of his engineering work in the Philippines, on the 
Panama Canal and in France as Colonel during the World 
War—and myself were instructed to reconnoiter and report 
in regard to a route and the possible traffic for a 100-mile 
extension to the west into the great wheat belt which, starting 
in mid-Oklahoma west of Oklahoma City, extends northward 
through Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas and into Canada. 

Organizing an outfit for the purpose, Molitor and I with 
two teams started west. The first night out, when camped 
on the far side of a running stream, we had an interesting 
experience with an Indian who approached us on horseback. 
We were in the country of the blanket Indians, but this man 
was dressed in blue smock and trousers, the latter bearing red 
stripes down the side. After letting him sit motionless on 
his pony for several minutes we entered into conversation 
with him. 

“Who?” we asked. 

“Indian chief,” was his reply. 

“Arapahoe or Cheyenne?” 

“Arapahoe.” 

“Name?” 

“Black Coyote.” 

“Why the blue suit and red striped trousers?” 

“Black Coyote Indian police.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Black Coyote want eat.” 

We invited him to join us, which he did, eating such as 
we passed to him in silence. After the meal, he asked us 
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“Who?” We told him we were railroad men looking for a 
route for a new railroad. He immediately said, “Black Coyote 
go too.” 

After some more conversation, Black Coyote rolled him- 
self up in his blanket, passing the night with us. The next 
morning he declared he was going to accompany us on our 
westward hunt for a choo-choo route. We forbade him doing 
so, and so left him alone on the broad prairie. 

On this trip we saw a few white settlers who had plowed 
the virgin soil, which produced a fine quality of wheat, and 
there, too, the long stand of blue grass proved the productive- 
ness of the soil, so that our report recommended a further 
construction, which was undertaken to the extent of forty-six 
miles, and a new western terminus effected at a new town 
named Weatherford in September, 1898. 

During the same year a short extension of about six miles 
was made on the east end of the line to connect at Howe, 
Indian Territory, with a new line called the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg & Gulf, being constructed from Kansas City to the 
Gulf of Mexico under the direction of Arthur Stilwell, and 
which has since become the Kansas City Southern. 

With these two extensions, by the end of 1898 the Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway was operating 270 miles of 
railroad, but largely starting nowhere and ending nowhere. 

While these extensions were not in operation long enough 
in the fiscal year of 1898 to show much effect on the earnings 
for that year, as the months passed the wisdom of the exten- 
sions became apparent. The business from the western ex- 
tension was most satisfactory, while a large increase in the 
lumber business came with the connection made with the 
Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf on the east. The lumber supply 
along the Choctaw had been practically exhausted, and the 
very large demand in the territory tributary to the west end 
of the road led to large shipments from Kansas City, Pittsburg 
& Gulf. 

Look to the East 

With such good results from these extensions, the owners 
of the Choctaw gave consideration to building east to Mem- 
phis, where connection could be made with the strong lines 
leading to New Orleans and the South Atlantic ports. Such 
a line would penetrate the southern part of Arkansas adjacent 
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to the river of that name, without railroad service but rich 
in natural resources, and couple up at Little Rock with the 
Little Rock & Memphis Railway, one of the oldest railroads 
in the South, built before the Civil War and operating between 
Little Rock and Memphis. This line was purchased and a 
new line ordered built from Little Rock west to fill the gap. 

Little Rock at that time consisted of two municipalities— 
Little Rock and North Little Rock, the latter on the north side 
of the Arkansas river, and inhabited largely by employees of 
the Gould Lines and the Little Rock & Memphis, the shops of 
both companies being located there. The combined population 
of both towns at that time was about 40,000. 

The procurement of adequate terminal facilities in Little 
Rock proper, which had been served only for many years by 
the Gould system diverging in and out in many directions, 
presented many difficulties. These difficulties were overcome, 
however, through the help of the citizens of the city, who 
welcomed the coming of the new line which would put them 
in touch with the growing country to the west. 

Many engineering difficulties in construction west of 
Little Rock, along the south bank of the river, had to be over- 
come, even court proceedings being necessary to adjust ob- 
jections that were filed by the Gould Lines for certain rights 
of way along the river bank. 

Locating the Line Through Arkansas 

The proposed line was to operate on the south side of the 
river, a territory without railroads and rich in natural re- 
sources, but undeveloped except to a small degree agricultur- 
ally. Consequently the question of the best route to follow 
was important, and as traffic manager I was called upon to 
give a report on the matter. Three routes had been surveyed: 
one along the Arkansas River where a few villages existed, 
one much farther south traversing the valley of the Fource 
River, and another between the other two, traversing the 
valley of the Petit Jean river. 

' I had many interesting experiences in going over these 
different routes with horses and buckboard, crossing high 
mountains where only crude wagon trails existed, sleeping 
in farm houses and settlers’ cabins and mingling with people, 
some of whom had never seen a railroad or a train of cars. 

One day I had a driver through a section of the country 
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who, as the evening approached, always began to sing religious 
songs familiar in the South, his principal song being “When 
the Battle’s Over We Shall Wear a Crown.” Shortly after 
this trip, when returning to headquarters, twin boys were born 
in my home, and my wife’s sister, living in Canada, paid us a 
visit to celebrate the occasion. Frequently she and I could 
be seen traveling about the house each with a baby in our 
arms singing the song I had learned in Arkansas, ‘““When the 
Battle’s Over We Shall Wear a Crown.” 

Another experience occurred during my trips with one 
of the gentlemen I found in the district, who happened at 
that time to be in politics and clerk of Yell County. I became 
acquainted with him through attending church one Sunday, 
where he passed the collection plate. At that time he accepted 
my invitation to go over the country with me. He insisted 
on driving the team, saying he knew every hogpath in the 
state, having learned them in his political travels. In driving 
the team, he seemed to think it necessary to use much profane 
language, and when I expressed surprise at it because of his 
church connections, he admitted it was simply a bad habit. 

One night we had difficulty in finding a place to sleep, 
being denied at two homes: one because the menfolks were 
all away, and the other the excuse being that the children 
were all “‘chillen” and strangers could not be accommodated. 
We finally found hospitality in the home of an aged Arkan- 
sawyer, who at the evening meal requested my companion to 
ask the blessing, which he accomplished very satisfactorily, 
but after the meal, while smoking on the porch of the cabin, 
I told him I was not surprised that he should be a politician, 
because he could apparently pray with the prayers and cuss 
with the cussers. He quickly replied that that was nothing, 
because everybody in Arkansas asked the blessing. 

Other Extensions Undertaken 

The line was completed in September, 1899, and the 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf began operating through from 
Memphis, Tenn. to Weatherford, Okla., a distance of 565 miles. 
In itself it contained all the factors necessary for railroad 
traffic — coal, lumber, wheat, corn, cotton — important and 
growing cities and towns—and the early possibility of a large 
influx of people to settle in the B. I. T. and Oklahoma. 

A company was formed, called the Choctaw, Oklahoma & 
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Texas Railroad, to continue on westward from the Texas line 
to Amarillo, Texas, 112 miles, where connection would be 
made with the Colorado & Southern; and an inter-related com- 
pany known as the Choctaw & Northern to construct a line 
from a station on the main line known as Geary northward 
through the center of Oklahoma wheat production to Anthony, 
Kansas, 138 miles. All of this work was completed early in 
1902, so that within a period of eight years the little railroad 
company of 97 miles coming out of a receivership in 1894, 
was operating approximately a thousand miles of railroad. 

In 1900, President Gowen and the directors, feeling their 
venture up to date had met with success, authorized further 
additions and construction. They leased the White & Black 
River Railway, operated in Arkansas from Brinkley to New- 
port, a distance of 67 miles, and organized a separate company 
known as the Western Oklahoma Railroad Company to build 
a further extension westward from Weatherford to the Texas 
line, 86 miles, and the construction of a line from the center 
of our coal development—Hartshorne, Indian Territory—to 
Ardmore, 117 miles, where a connection would be made with 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, forming a more profitable 
route to handle our coal traffic to Central Texas. 

Becomes a Part of the Rock Island 

The officers of the Company who had all worked together 
as a happy family for many years felt that undoubtedly there 
was further opportunity for expansion, and had talked among 
themselves with President Gowen of extending west from 
Amarillo towards the Pacific Coast, but just at that time things 
far removed from us were happening. Two ex-railroad men— 
Daniel Reed and William Leeds—had gotten rich selling out 
their tinplate plants to the United States Steel Company and 
determined to go into the railroad business as owners, and to 
the surprise of the business world announced they had secured 
control of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, and it 
wasn’t long before other lines began to fall into their hands, 
among them being the Choctaw. Philadelphia had sold out, 
and the road which we had thought to be the greatest trunk 
line in the country became only a division of the Rock Island. 
A little later I found myself an officer of that road in Chicago. 

Midland Valley is Built 
The spirit of adventure in railroad building in the South- 
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west awoke again in some of the original Choctaw crowd, of 
Philadelphia, and headed by Charles E. Ingersoll they decided 
to build another railroad starting from the coal fields of 
Arkansas, and following the banks of the Arkansas River up 
to Arkansas City, Kansas, a distance of 277 miles. And being 
invited to become an officer of the new line, I left Chicago 
in 1906, and settled in Muskogee, yet in the Indian Territory, 
as, statehood had not been established and did not come for 
another year. 

The new railroad was the Midland Valley, and starting 
in Arkansas, operated through the towns of Muskogee, Tulsa 
and Pawhuska. Again, as in the case of the Choctaw, coal 
was considered the basis of traffic, as the settlement of the 
new country would require that commodity, and oil had not 
yet been found in Oklahoma. 

The Midland Valley, while it was unfortunate in the fact 
that its hopes of handling a large traffic in coal were not ful- 
filled, was on the other hand fortunate in being located where 
the first discovery of petroleum in large quantities took place 
—namely, the famous Glen Pool, near Tulsa. 

The Glen Pool field was discovered in March, 1906, by 
Robert Galbreath, of Tulsa, and Frank Chesley, of Muskogee, 
and came in with a rush, bringing in its wake all the big oil 
companies of the East and also from Texas, where oil had 
been discovered more than ten years previously. The Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, the Gulf Company, and the Texas Company 
were first on the ground. 

The Midland Valley was about seven miles east of this 
first Oklahoma oil development, and the Frisco about the same 
distance to the west. There were no pipe lines in existence 
to carry the oil to markets, so the rail lines were the only 
method of transportation. The Midland Valley quickly built 
a seven-mile spur and enjoyed good earnings on machinery 
and oil well supplies of all descriptions going into the field, 
and a fine movement of crude oil to the refineries in the Port 
Arthur-Sabine district. The maximum daily production of the 
Glen Pool Field reached 120,000 barrels. The finding of this 
oil production so near Tulsa gave that city a great boom and 
established it as “oil headquarters” for all time. Other oil 
developments on the Midland Valley were the Big Heart de- 
velopment and the Burbank pool, both in the Osage Nation. 
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In looking back through the years I am struck most 
forcibly by the influence the railroads have had in the develop- 
ment not only of Indian Territory and Oklahoma but of all 
the great southwestern country. The men of vision who built 
the railroads built also the Southwest, and brought millions 
in wealth to the people of that part of the country. They 
served their day and generation magnificently, and the trans- 
portation agencies they left will continue to play a prominent 
part in the life of the country they helped so much to develop. 


CAPTAIN JOHN STUART’S SKETCH 
OF THE INDIANS 


By GRANT FOREMAN 


John Stuart of Kentucky served as a private in the 
Thirty-ninth Infantry from July 20, 1814 to June, 1815 and 
sergeant until August, 1819. He was then appointed second 
lieutenant in the Seventh Infantry on August 13, 1819 and 
became first lieutenant on October 6, 1822. He was com- 
missioned captain June 30, 1828. Part of the Seventh In- 
fantry came to Fort Smith in 1822 and to Fort Gibson in 
1824, and from 1831 the whole regiment served at Fort Gib- 
son for nearly ten years. Stuart therefore saw nearly all of 
his army service in the Indian Territory. He was a man of 
keen perception and deep interest in his surroundings and 
particularly in the Indians with whom his service brought 
him in contact. In charge of Company C, Captain Stuart 
reoccupied the abandoned Fort Smith in 1833 and the next 
year was directed to move his force ten miles up the river 
and establish a new garrison at a place that became known 
as Fort Coffee. Here he served until 1838 when he was 
ordered to abandon Fort Coffee and move his command to 
a point near the Arkansas line on the Illinois River and 
establish a new post which was called Fort Wayne. This 
was an unhealthful spot where a number of the soldiers 
died and on December 8, 1838, the toll of death included 
Captain Stuart himself. 

The files of the War Department contain many interest- 
ing reports and letters written by Captain Stuart describing 
the country and the Indians with whom he became acquainted 
and his letters are perhaps as illuminating as any descrip- 
tions to be found. It is not surprising therefore that he 
should have written a Sketch of the Cherokee and Choctaw 
Indians and secured its publication in 1837. 

The Arkansas Gazette for June, 1837 carried the follow- 
ing advertisement: “Just published and for sale at office of 
Arkansas Gazette ‘Sketch of the Cherokee and Choctaw In- 
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dians,’ by John Stuart, Captain U. 8. Army, price 374.” 
I found this advertisement a number of years ago and have 
been searching since then in all the libraries of the country 
and book lists of rare book dealers to locate a copy of this 
sketch, but in vain. The following extract from the Arkansas 
Gazette gives a suggestion of the interesting content of 
Stuart’s pamphlet. 
THE CHEROKEES 

We are sometimes glad of an opportunity to be relieved 
from the trouble of noting the circumstantial details of the 
day, and of stealing a leisure hour, in the perusal of works 
of fancy or of fact. The recent emigration of Indians to our 
western frontier, may be a subject of solicitude to some, and 
anxiety to others; but it would tend considerably to relieve 
all false impressions of fear from the mind, were the true 
history, and character, and habits of the Indian sufficiently 
known. For this purpose, we recommend to the observation 
of all interested in the subject, a perusal of a small pamph- 
let, entitled “A Sketch of the Cherokee and Choctaw Indians: 
By John Stuart, Capt. U. 8. Army, Choctaw Nation,” and 
printed in this city, some weeks ago. For our part, we were 
much gratified with the Sketch, which, though making no 
pretensions to “learned refinement” or careful polish, is 
nevertheless delineated in a style at once correct and graphic. 
As a mere record of facts, it is highly useful, and is the first 
historical step that has been taken in Arkansas, or its terri- 
tory, for the preservation of the customs and manners of a 
people, who are fast losing their distinctive national charac- 
ter, in their intercourse and amalgamation with the whites. 
The pamphlet is divided under several heads, such as the 
description of the country, manner of living, dress and man- 
ners, &c. Under this last head, we give an extract of the 
character of the Cherokees: 

“The Cherokees are a proud and lofty-minded 
people. They appear to be unassuming, and are 
courteous in their manner, showing no ferocity of 
temper or disposition on ordinary occasions; but 
are ever ready to resent any indignity or affront 
that may be offered to them. They are fond of 
amusements, and are naturally gay in their dis- 
positions, and they, as a people, very much resemble 
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the native French of this country. Some of the fe- 

males are very handsome, and are very modest and 

retiring in their deportment and manner; but when 
spoken to directly, they show a very becoming de- 
gree of animation. The social amusement of the 

Cherokees consists principally in dancing to the 

music of the violin, of which they are very fond, 

and frequently practice.” 

The Captain very justly ridicules the idea of any diffi- 
culty ever happening with the Cherokees, and says, “they 
have not the most remote idea of making war upon the 
whites.” 

We will give another interesting extract. It relates to 
the struggles and the triumphs of genius, and shows that 
intellect is not confined to any particular color, and that, in 
the difficulties he had to encounter, in the perseverance he 
evinced, and in the success he experienced, George Guess 
may be ranked with those early pioneers of type and letters, 
Wynken de Worde and John Caxton. 

“George Guess, the inventor of the Cherokee 
alphabet, is a man of about sixty years of age. He 

is of a middle stature, and of rather a slender form, 

and is slightly lame in one leg, from disease when 

young. His features are remarkably regular, and 

his face well formed, and rather handsome. His 

eyes are animated and piercing, showing indications 

of a brilliancy of intellect far superior to the ordi- 

nary portion of his fellow men. His manner is 

agreeable, and his deportment gentlemanly. He 
possesses a mild disposition, and is patient, but is 
energetic and extremely persevering and determined 

in the pursuit or accomplishment of any object on 

which he may fix his mind. He is inquisitive, and 

appears to be exceedingly desirous of acquiring in- 
formation on all subjects. His mind seems to soar 
high and wide; and if he could have had the ad- 
vantages of an enlightened education, he would no 
doubt have brought himself to rank high among the 
acknowledged great men of the age in which he 
lives. He has been in the habit, ever since he could 
apply his language in that way, of keeping a 
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journal of all the passing events which he consid- 
ered worthy of record: and has, at this time, (it is 
said), quite a volume of such matter. 

“His connection in blood with the whites, is 
on the side of the father. His mother was a full- 
blood Cherokee; and he was raised entirely among 
the uncultivated portion of the Cherokees, and 
never received much, if any, advantage from an 
intercourse with the whites. He does not speak one 
word of the English language. From a very early 
age, he has possessed a natural talent for drawing, 
and very far surpasses any man in his nation in 
that art; but he never received any kind of instruc- 
tion from any practical artist. He can draw a horse, 
hog, deer, &c. remarkably well; and no man in the 
United States can surpass him in drawing a buffalo. 
He can also draw rough portraits, a circumstance 
which, connected with his fondness for drawing, 
contributed very much toward inducing him to at- 
tempt the formation of a type for his language. 

“Mr. Guess, when engaged in the very laudable 
purpose of inventing his alphabet, had to encounter 
many very serious obstacles, and which but few men 
would have surmounted. No one had the least con- 
fidence in the success of his project, and thought 
him to be laboring under a species of mental de- 
rangement on that subject. He was laughed at by 
all who knew him, and was earnestly besought by 
every member of his own family to abandon a pro- 
ject which was occupying and diverting so much of 
his time from the important and essential duties 
which he owed to his family—they being, in some 
measure, dependent on his daily labor for their sub- 
sistence. But no argument or solicitation could in- 
duce him to change his determination. And al- 
though he was under the necessity of working much 
at night, by lights made from burning pine, he 
persisted until he accomplished fully the object of 
his desire. Even after he had completed the alpha- 
bet, and the art of applying it to writing, and when 
he was fully able to write any thing that he might 
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wish, and when he made records in books, and kept 
a running book account of his monied transactions, 
&c. — even then, it was with great difficulty that 
he could induce the members of his own family to 
believe that it was any thing more than a wild de- 
lusion. At length, however, he prevailed upon one 
of his young daughters to learn of him his newly 
invented alphabet, and its arrangement, she being 
the only one of his family, and in fact the only per- 
son, he could prevail on to undertake the supposed 
useless task. She made rapid progress in learning, 
and soon became able to write and read with ease 
and fluency any thing the father would write. This 
began to open the eyes of the family and of some 
of the neighbors, but did not prove to be entirely 
satisfactory. A meeting, therefore, was held, of 
the people, on the subject, and by separating the 
father and daughter, and requiring them to write, 
as dictated to, by the company, and to read, while 
separated, the writing of each as dictated to them 
by others, and that being accordingly done in every 
instance, led the persons present into a full con- 
viction of the truth, as well as the utility, of the 
invention. And several of the most influential men 
in the nation immediately learned it, and discover- 
ing all its practical advantages, recommended it in 
high terms to the people. From that time it spread 
into a general use; and the people of the nation are 
at this day in the full enjoyment of its great bene- 
fits. 

“George Guess, in forming an alphabet for the 
Cherokee language, found that eighty-six distinct 
characters would be necessary. To make so many 
distinct figures differing so much in their shape, as 
to be easily distinguished from each other, and, at 
the same time, to be easily and quickly made with 
a pen on paper, was a matter of much difficulty. 
But, being one day on a public road, he found a 
piece of newspaper, which had been thrown aside 
by a traveler, which he took up, and, on examining 
it, found characters on it that would be more easily 
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made than his own, and consequently picked out for 

that purpose the largest of them, which happened 

to be the Roman letters, and adopted them in lieu 

of so many of his own characters—and that, too, 

without knowing the English name or meaning of 

a single one of them. This is to show the cause and 

manner of the Roman letters being adopted.” 

We would fain give some extracts from the Choctaw 
sketches, but must delay it to another time. We hope Captain 
Stuart will favor us soon with as interesting a sketch of the 
other prominent Indian tribes already west. His position 
gives him favorable advantages for the task, and we doubt 
not his ability will be competent to the task. 


JUDGE ISAAC C. PARKER’ 
By HARRY P. DAILY 


(No man of his time exerted a greater civilizing influence 
on the domain that is now Oklahoma than Isaac C. Parker, 
who was appointed United States Judge at Fort Smith at a 
time when anomalous conditions prevailed in the Indian Terri- 
tory. While his administration touched the affairs of Arkansas 
his wide jurisdiction over the whole Indian Territory engaged 
the greater part of his duties as judge and the functioning 
of his court was a potent influence in the regulation of affairs 
in what otherwise would have been in many ways a lawless 
section of country. It is fitting that the great service of 
Judge Parker in this country should be brought to the atten- 
tion of a generation that knows little of our indebtedness to 
this illustrious officer. Hven in the town in which he lived 
and presided with distinction the only visible memorial ts a 
meagre little marker in the National Cemetery. It is to be 
hoped that the bar and citizens of this state will cooperate 
with those of Arkansas in erecting a fitting memorial to the 
memory of this man. The paper recently prepared by Mr. 
Harry P. Daily, President of the Arkansas Bar Association, 
and read before that body, is a most timely contribution to 
this subject.) [EDITORS] 


“One of the Greatest of American Trial Judges!” 

These words spoken of the subject of this sketch were 
not lightly uttered. They will be found in Volume 1, page 69, 
note 25, of the famous Sixteenth Edition of Greenleaf on 
Evidence. They represent the calm, deliberate judgment and 
commentary of John Henry Wigmore, then Professor of Law 
at Northwestern University Law School, and editor of the 
above edition. 

Isaac C. Parker was born in 1838, in Belmont County, 
Ohio. In 1859 he began the practice of law in St. Joseph, 


1Address read by President Harry P. Daily at the Thirty-fifth Annual 
meeting (1932) of the Bar Association of Arkansas. 
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Missouri, and became city attorney in the following year. He 
held this position until he was elected prosecuting attorney 
for Buchanan County, and upon his retirement from that 
office became circuit judge for the Twelfth Judicial Circuit 
of Missouri, serving two years. Thereafter he was elected to 
Congress twice, his second term expiring in 1875. He was 
a Democrat in his early manhood, and was president of the 
first Stephen A. Douglas Club organized in Missouri. With 
the outbreak of the Civil War he joined the Republican party 
and was one of the presidential electors for Missouri, who 
cast that state’s vote for Lincoln in 1864. 

This, in brief, was the professional and public life of 
Parker down to his appointment as judge of a tribunal unique 
in the United States. 

In 1875 President Grant appointed Parker chief justice 
of the newly created Territory of Utah. Before the Senate 
could act on the appointment the president withdrew it, and 
appointed Parker United States district judge for the Western 
District of Arkansas. This second appointment was promptly 
confirmed. 

The appointment was unusual. Parker, at the time, was 
a citizen of Missouri, and had just completed his second term 
as congressman from that state. The times were unusual. 
Arkansas was passing through the throes of reconstruction. 
It had witnessed, only a short time before, the split in the 
Republican ranks in the state which resulted in the so-called 
Brooks-Baxter War. It was doubtless this factional split in 
the Republican party which led President Grant to select a 
man from without the state, not identified with either wing. 

No man ever came to judicial office under more trying 
or unfortunate circumstances. A triumphant and righteously 
indignant Democracy had secured control of the state govern- 
ment, which had been denied to it by force of arms through 
a period of years. The term “carpet-bagger” was anathema 
in the ears and hearts of the majority of the white inhabitants 
of the district. The fact that Parker had been selected from 
without the state, coupled with the fact that he had received 
the endorsement of the senators from Arkansas, both of whom 
were “radical” Republicans, and the further fact that his 
predecessor had been forced to resign, was enough to make 
thinking men pause and wonder if another mere “carpet- 
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bagger” had been foisted upon them. 

Parker’s predecessor had been a weak, vacillating judge. 
There had been much criticism of his regime and of the 
wasteful and inefficient methods of his court. Prisoners lan- 
guished in jail, trials were few and far between, and the 
expense of the court incident thereto was terrific. It is a 
matter of tradition, perhaps of record, that the bar was either 
sullen or openly rebellious. 

It was under these unpropitious circumstances that this 
young lawyer, barely thirty-seven years old, assumed the 
duties of judge of a trial court with the most extraordinary 
jurisdiction this country has ever known. 

This was the immediate background. We must go further 
back than this, however, if we are to appreciate and appraise 
the career of this man and the functions which he was called 
upon to perform. 

A conflict had arisen in the early history of the nation 
between certain of the southeastern states and those five 
tribes of Indians which, collectively, came to be known as the 
Five Civilized Tribes—Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, Chick- 
asaws, and Seminoles. These Indians had built up a semi- 
civilization which was of as high an order as that of the 
whites with whom they came in immediate contact. By treaty, 
chicanery, and coercion, these Indian tribes were persuaded, 
or forced, to remove from their homes in Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama and Florida, and to trek to that land beyond the 
Mississippi which lay just west of the western border of 
Arkansas. Here they set up anew their homes and their 
tribal governments, in a section which was destined to be- 
come known, first, as the Indian country, and finally as the 
Indian Territory. This movement was completed in the 
forties. From that time until the outbreak of the Civil War 
these Indians went their own way, bothering no one, and 
largely undisturbed in working out their own peculiar prob- 
lems. There were garrisons of soldiers on the outskirts of 
the region at Fort Smith, Fort Towson, and elsewhere. There 
may have been grandiose schemes of individuals in connection 
with these Indians, and some threats and rumors of wars 
among the civilized tribes, and with the more savage Indians 
to the west, but, by and large, it was a peaceful region. 

The great conflict drew these people into the maelstrom. 
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The Creeks sided with the Union, freed their negro slaves, and 
accepted a perfect equality with them, resulting in a racial 
admixture with very evil propensities. Most of these half- 
breeds seemed to inherit all of the vices of both races and 
none of the virtues of either. The Choctaws embraced the 
side of the South, and raised a regiment or two of soldiers. 
Chief Ross, of the Cherokees, attempted to preserve neutrality, 
and he carried on diplomatic correspondence with both sides. 
His efforts were only partially successful. The young Chero- 
kee bucks would not be restrained, and for years following 
the end of the war there was a Ross faction and a Ridge 
faction. This resulted in at least one notable trial in Parker’s 
court. At the close of the war all of the five civilized tribes 
again became wards of the nation, but the peace and quietude 
of their territory had been disturbed. 

The states which bordered on this region were the scene 
of much fighting and reprisals of a guerilla nature. Some of 
those engaged on both sides of this irregular warfare were 
mere pillagers and robbers. With the close of hostilities the 
worst of these, as well as some who were merely adventurers, 
sought refuge or habitation with the Indians. This was the 
beginning of that movement which brought about the condi- 
tions that produced the great court. 

A few years after the close of the war, the cattle trail 
from Texas up to the new railroad towns in Kansas was 
crossing the western edge of the Indian country. The move- 
ment was epic. It has been celebrated in song and story, 
but it produced, along with its glory and its glamour, a fringe 
of parasites—cattle rustler, bad man, murderer. These, in 
turn, sought refuge in the Indian country to the east. 

Then came the railroads across the Territory itself. With 
them came another influx of whites, some good, some very 
bad, all a possible source of conflict with the Indians, to whom 
the country belonged. 

The Indians had their own tribal customs, laws, and 
courts. The customs and laws had no binding force upon 
the whites, and the Indian courts had no jurisdiction over 
them. It was a condition which grew more and more aggra- 
vated and fed upon itself. The knowledge spread that here 
was a sanctuary for the lawless whites, a place where the red 
man’s law was inoperative as to the whites, and where the 
white man’s law was not enforced—a sort of no man’s land. 
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The freedmen, or former slaves, added to the problem. 
For a number of years these various races—red, black, white, 
and mixed—were coming into constant contact with no law 
actually functioning in case of disputes, except the law of the 
tooth and the talon. Mixed and mingled in this mass was a 
very large proportion of what Judge Parker was ultimately 
to term “criminal intruders.” 

Years before Judge Parker’s appointment the Congress 
had provided that the Western District of Arkansas should 
include, in addition to designated counties in Arkansas, ‘‘the 
country lying west of Missouri and Arkansas known as the 
Indian Territory.”2 The Congress had also conferred upon 
the District Court for the Western District of Arkansas the 
jurisdiction elsewhere exercised by the circuit courts.* Other 
federal statutes provided, in substance, that the general laws 
of the United States providing for the punishment of crimes 
committed in any place within the sole and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the United States should extend to the Indian country, 
provided that same should not be construed to extend to crimes 
committed by one Indian against the person or property of 
another Indian.‘ 

A mere reading of the above does not quite convey the 
significance of these statutes. This federal district court, with 
federal jurisdiction over approximately one-half of the State 
of Arkansas, exercised over that half of Arkansas the same 
jurisdiction ordinarily exercised by federal district and circuit 
courts throughout the nation. It was a strictly limited juris- 
diction. Cases which arose under it, in those days, were com- 
paratively few in number, and the criminal cases were of 
minor importance. But over that wide expanse of territory, 
which extended from the western boundary of Arkansas to 
the shadow of the Rocky Mountains, this court exercised in 
criminal cases all of the jurisdiction ordinarily possessed by 
all the courts of a state, except where the crime had been com- 
mitted by an Indian against the person or property of an- 
other Indian. Here was a territory greater in extent than the 
entire area of the State of Arkansas, over which a single court, 
presided over by a single judge, was to exercise all of the 


2Revised U. S. Statutes, Sec. 533. 

3[bid., Sec. 571. 

4Tbid., 2145, 2146. Also ex-parte Mayfield, 141 U. S., 107, and Lucas 
vs. United States, 163 U. S., 612. 
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jurisdiction over crimes which is now exercised by the seventy- 
five, or more, district courts of the State of Oklahoma. This 
was not all; by a peculiar quirk of the federal law the judg- 
ments of this court in these cases were final. During the 
first fourteen years of Judge Parker’s reign there was no 
appeal from a judgment of conviction in his court. This was 
true even in capital cases. When once he had pronounced the 
sentence of death upon a convicted murderer or ravisher, 
there was no hope for the condemned man, unless the Presi- 
dent of the United States granted executive clemency. One 
is reminded of that famous argument between the Judge and 
the Bishop. The Bishop asserted that his power was the great- 
er because, while the Judge could merely say, “You be hanged”, 
the Bishop could say, “You be damned.” The Judge’s retort, 
“Yes, but when I say ‘You be hanged’ you are hanged”, has 
lost much of its force in this country in modern times. When 
Judge Parker said that a man should hang, usually he was 
hanged. 

Judge Parker assumed the duties of judge of this un- 
usual court on the 10th day of May, 1875, and for more than 
twenty-one years he continued to preside over its daily sessions. 
When he commenced his Gargantuan task he was barely thirty- 
seven years old. He died in the full vigor of manhood at the 
age of fifty-eight. Naturally, the twenty-one years spent in 
the arduous tasks of such a tribunal made their impression and 
mark upon the man, and upon the judge. Yet, from a few 
things which have come down to us from the early years of 
his service, we know that always here was a man. We have 
seen that the community and the bar were naturally critical 
at the time of his appointment. Before the end of a year the 
editor of a Democratic newspaper had commented upon the 
great change which had come over this court since an industri- 
ous, upright and courageous judge had taken charge. From 
that day until the day of his death the respect and admiration 
of the community in which he lived grew until it amounted 
almost to veneration. 

Judge Parker seemed to realize, from the very first, that 
justice delayed is justice denied. He recognized, as few judges 
have ever recognized, that just as the sixth amendment to 


50ross vs. United States, 145 U. S., 571; Unitea States vs. Sanges, 


144 U. S., 310; Yarbrough vs. United States, 110 U. S. 651: exparte 
Kearney, 7 Wheaton, 38-43. tse 
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the Constitution of the United States guarantees to the inno- 
cent accused “the right to a speedy and public trial by an 
impartial jury,” so common sense dictates that the guilty 
accused should be subjected to the same character of speedy 
trial. 

At the beginning of his service there were but two terms 
of court, the May and the November terms. One term merged 
into the other with no apparent break. The court was never 
at recess until all business had been disposed of. Court opened 
at eight in the morning and closed when dark came. The only 
recognized holidays were Christmas and Sundays. In no other 
manner could Judge Parker have disposed of the tremendous 
volume of cases which was constantly pressing upon him. 
The law’s delays were simply non-existent in his court. 

The conditions which first confronted him doubtless 
seemed exceptional at the time. It was necessary to dispose 
of the cases which had accumulated during the effortless years 
which preceded his appointment. As term succeeded term, 
however, it became increasingly evident that his was an end- 
less task that grew, instead of diminishing, with the years. 
This was partly due to a constantly increasing influx of whites 
into the Territory, but the major reason was the effec- 
tiveness of the court itself and the high example of energy, 
tirelessness and courage set by its judge. More and more often, 
the criminal was detected, arrested and brought to the bar of 
justice. Under his tutelage a public conscience was gradually 
aroused, witnesses became less timid, officers more diligent 
and effective, juries more prone to convict. A man with less 
energy than Judge Parker would have tired and then slowed 
down. A man without his rugged constitution would have 
broken under the physical strain. A man with less courage 
would have been more circumspect and less effective. 

Judge Parker had all these qualities to a marked degree. 
There was one other thing which sustained him and held 
him to his task throughout the years—a very high sense of 
duty to those Indians whom he felt his court had been created 
to protect. He knew the history of the tribes and was familiar 
with the events which had led to their forcible removal to the 
Indian Territory. He knew that before their removal they 
had been compelled to yield to mass aggression. Indeed, that 
story had been written in the early opinions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Judge Parker was determined 
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that in their new home they should not be cowed, intimidated, 
robbed or murdered by individual ruffians. On his deathbed 
he had this to say on that subject :® 
“Don’t understand that what I say about these 
ruftians is directed against the Indians. Twenty-one 
years’ experience with them has taught me that they 

are a religiously inclined, law abiding, authority re- 

specting people. The Indian race is not one of 

criminals. There have been sporadic cases of crime 
among them, it is true, but as a people they are 
good citizens.” 

He also said on that occasion: 

“The territory was set apart for the Indians 

In 1828. The government at that time promised them 

protection. That promise has always been ignored. 

The only protection that has ever been afforded them 

is through the courts. To us who have been located 

on this borderland has fallen the task of acting as 

protectors.” 

These words shed light upon the judge as well as upon 
the man; they make plain what otherwise might be obscure. 
If the executive officials had been lax, the judge was deter- 
mined that this should not be true of his court and its enforce- 
ment officers. 

This brings into view another body of men—the two hun- 
dred deputy marshals of his court whose duty it was to find 
and arrest the desperate criminals who lurked in the Indian 
country. These deputies became a distinctive body of men. 
Their task was no light one. In the north of the Territory 
were the Boston Mountains, and to the south were the Wind- 
ing Stair and the Kiamichi, while scattered between were many 
hills and canebrakes, which gave ready refuge to those “on 
scout.” Game was still plentiful, and water and firewood could 
be found in every hollow. There was a border class of con- 
federates who gave assistance and warning to the criminals, 
even though they were not active members of the gang. Fear 
made all timid citizens hesitant to give information or assist- 
ance. Many a wanton, unprovoked, and unpunished murder 
had shown that there was a real basis for that fear. As time 
went on it became more and more apparent that these officers 


6Fort Smith Blevator, September 18, 1896. 
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solved the crimes and brought in their man. A certain esprit 
de corps grew up, and it is clear that this was due to the fact 
that these officers realized that their efforts were not in vain. 
If they took desperate risks, at least they were rewarded by 
seeing that the men whom they arrested were promptly tried, 
with a large percentage of convictions. Nothing so destroys 
the morale of this class of officers as the futility of ferreting 
out crime, followed by its going unwhipped of justice. Sixty- 
five of these marshals died in desperate conflicts with outlaws 
while Judge Parker was on the bench, but there was always a 
live comrade to take up the search and to bring the murderer 
to trial in his court. It is a significant fact that these men, 
in their own minds, ceased to be mere deputy marshals. 
To this day the few survivors speak of themselves as ‘Men 
Who Rode for Parker.” 

Statistics are tiresome things, yet the statistics of Judge 
Parker’s court have been much paraded in print, and have 
given rise to the view among the unthinking that here, per- 
haps, was another bloody Jeffreys. It is true, that during 
the twenty years from 1875 to 1895 over thirteen thousand 
criminal cases were docketed in his court. Seventy per cent, or 
more than nine thousand of the defendants in these cases, 
were convicted by a jury or entered pleas of guilty. Three 
hundred and forty-four of those accused were tried for capital 
offenses. One hundred and fifty-one were convicted and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. LEighty-three of these were actually 
executed, while the sentences of the majority of the balance 
were commuted by the President, usually to life imprisonment. 
We have already seen the conditions which brought about this 
tremendous array of cases. The really striking thing about 
these statistics is how any one man could have disposed of 
this vast volume of business. 

Eighty-three men whom Judge Parker sentenced to die 
paid that extreme penalty, or four for every year of his judi- 
cial life. Yet he was not wedded to the idea that capital 
punishment was the proper thing. His views on that subject 
were expressed in the following words: 

“T favor the abolition of capital punishment, 
provided there is a certainty of punishment, what- 
ever that punishment may be. In the uncertainty of 
punishment following crime lies the weakness.” 

What manner of man was this, who for so many years 
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was a veritable ogre to the vicious and criminal elements of 
the Territory? Was he a harsh, cruel man, who, because of 
his judicial contact with crime, had lost all of the finer 
sensibilities? Had he no milk of human kindness in him? 

We can best judge by the impression which he made on 
his fellow townsmen at the time, and particularly the impres- 
sion which he made toward the close of his career, when his 
reputation as an inflexible, indeed, as a “hanging,” judge had 
spread far beyond the limits of his jurisdiction. 

A lawyer now prominent at the bar, who was a young 
lawyer in Judge Parker’s court, had this to say: “He was the 
kindest and most considerate judge to the young lawyer whom 
I have ever seen upon the bench.’ 

To the children of that day he was the very embodiment 
of that patron saint of childhood made famous by the “Night 
Before Christmas.” White of hair and beard, with pink cheeks, 
and slightly rotund, he had a twinkle in his eye and a little 
contagious chuckle, which always made them think of Santa 
Claus. 

Judge Parker meticulously observed the proprieties of his 
judicial position with regard to politics. Yet during the last 
four years of his life, and while he sat upon the federal bench, 
he held an office given to him by the voters of the little city 
in which he lived. There was no politics in this. The com- 
munity was overwhelmingly Democratic, still Judge Parker, 
a Republican, was twice nominated, and twice elected without 
opposition, to the school board of the City of Fort Smith. 
The tribute was to the man and not to the position he held. 
It was a recognition not only of his sterling qualities, but also 
of his affectionate interest in the children of the town. 

A St. Louis reporter, who came to interview him and to 
write his story, took away this verdict of his fellow townsmen: 
“He is a good man.” Everything they had to say about him 
boiled down to that. The truth is that he was stern and 
inflexible on the bench, because he was convinced that in that 
way, and in that way alone, could crimes of violence be stamped 
out. He did not lack sympathy. He simply refused to waste 
it on the murderer. Instead, his heart went out to the family 
of the victim. 


He was a companionable man. The merchants up and 


‘Henry L. Fitzhugh, a member of the Fort Smith bar. 
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down the main street knew him, and he was interested in their 
business and in the gossip of the day of the small border town. 
He liked people and they liked him. The cases which came to 
his court were so largely from the Indian Territory that he 
felt that the proprieties did not require him to live aloof. On 
the contrary, he led a social life in a simple fashion. He loved 
to visit his neighbors, to have them visit him, and to attend 
the civic and social functions of the town. 

In 1889, and again in 1891, the Congress passed Acts 
which had a profound effect on Judge Parker’s court. The 
first of these Acts is cited as the Act of Feb. 6th, 1889.8 Section 
six of this Act authorized the granting of a writ of error to 
the Supreme Court of the United States in all criminal cases 
tried before any United States trial court where there had 
been a conviction carrying a death sentence. The language 
used in the Act was general. It was universally recognized, 
however, that the primary purpose of this Act was to provide 
an opportunity for a review of the numerous capital cases 
being tried in Judge Parker’s court. This Act was followed by 
the Act of March 3rd, 1891.9 Section Five of this second Act 
authorized a direct review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in all cases tried in the district or circuit courts 
of the United States where there had been a conviction for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous, crime. These two Acts made 
it possible, for the first time, to secure a review of that vast 
number of homicide cases, and cases involving other crimes 
of violence tried in Judge Parker’s court. 

Notwithstanding these Acts, his court continued to be 
unique in its vast territorial jurisdiction,’° and unique because 
of its jurisdiction to try what, for a better term, might be 
called “State” crimes, as opposed to “Federal” crimes. As a 
result of the two Acts mentioned, we find the Supreme Court 
of the United States, during a period of five years, writing 
opinions upon a great number of questions of criminal law 
which never before, and never afterward, did or could reach 
that court. Except for those opinions, the picture of Judge 
Parker’s court and the conditions with which he dealt would 
largely have come down to us through word of mouth. 


825 Statutes at Large, 655. 
926 Statutes at Large, 826. 
10The territorial jurisdiction was reduced by the Act of January 6th, 


1883 (22 Statutes at Large, 400.) 
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On Feb. 2nd, 1891, the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down the first two opinions in cases reaching it 
from Judge Parker’s court under the Act of 1889. Both of 
these were murder cases. They are reported as Alexander VS. 
United States, 138 U. S., 353, and Crampton VS. United 
States, 138 U. S., 361. In one case the judgment was reversed, 
and in the other case the judgment was affirmed. The de- 
fendant in each case was represented in that court by Augustus 
H. Garland, former Governor and Senator from the State of 
Arkansas, and former Attorney General of the United States 
in Cleveland’s cabinet. The government was represented by 
Solicitor General Taft, afterward Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit, President of the United States, 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Certainly, both the 
defendants and the government were ably represented. 

During this period of five years fifty written opinions 
were delivered by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in criminal cases which had been appealed from Judge Parker’s 
court. In all of these cases the defendant had been convicted 
of a crime committed in the Indian country. Only one of 
these cases involved what might be termed a “Federal” crime. 
The defendant in one of the remaining cases had been con- 
victed of assault with intent to kill, in another of rape, and, 
in the remaining forty-seven, of murder. 

The bad man of the West has often been portrayed in fic- 
tion as a picturesque figure—a sort of Rob Roy or Robin Hood. 
Even Theodore Roosevelt, who saw deeper than this, has writ- 
ten that the environment of the western bandit was such that 
he was not as degenerate as the modern city gangster. 
Neither of these thoughts is borne out by a scrutiny of these 
cases appealed from Judge Parker’s court. In a few instances 
the homicide was the result of a quarrel or of an enmity more 
or less justified, and the accused was an ordinary citizen led 
astray by grievances, real or fancied. But in the great majority 
of instances the murderer was the member of a gang, and 
robbery or larceny was his motive, and apparently murder 
was his sport. The real truth is that gang murder is always 
sordid, and the characters involved depraved. There is little 
to choose between the thugs of India, the Apaches of Paris, 
the banditti of Sicily, the modern gangster and racketeer, and 
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those desperadoes who were brought to bay in J udge Parker’s 
court. Wherever such gangs have been permitted to flourish 
they have become a menace to life and property, and, when not 
controlled and stamped out, to civilization itself. 

The thought has been suggested that Judge Parker re- 
garded his court as having been established for the protection 
of the innocent, unoffending Indian, and this was true. An 
examination of these cases shows that he held no maudlin 
sympathy for the criminal Indians. They received exactly 
the same treatment at his hands as other criminals. But he 
was fair, and the Indians came to know that he was fair, and 
acted accordingly. 

One of the most notorious gangs finally brought to justice 
in his court was the Buck gang. It was led by a renegade 
Indian. Robbery was its avocation, mass rape its recreation. 
Its members were finally overpowered after a desperate battle 
with deputy marshals. Its latest victim was a white woman. 
It took all of the cool courage of the deputies to prevent the 
neighboring Creek Indians from hanging the captured men 
to the nearest trees. They were peculiarly wrought up be- 
cause the chief offender was an Indian. That the Indians 
desisted from mob violence was due, in part, to the statement 
made to them by the marshal in charge, that Judge Parker’s 
court was always in session and that it functioned. The mem- 
bers of the Buck gang were promptly indicted, promptly con- 
victed and sentenced to hang. The conviction was affirmed 
without opinion by the Supreme Court of the United States 
under the style of Buck et al. vs. United States, 163 U. S., 678. 
On a day fixed by Parker, all five members of the gang paid 
the extreme penalty from the same gallows—a sordid, grue- 
some story, but a more fitting sequence than that to the recent 
Massie episode. 

Many of Judge Parker’s criminal cases were reversed 
after the right of appeal was given; and this fact, coupled 
with an intemperate outburst of his, gave rise to the impres- 
sion among some that he was either unversed in criminal 
law, or that he had become a judicial tyrant because of his 
long uncontrolled power. Neither view was correct. 

The outburst should be analyzed first. A defendant had 
been tried in his court whose real name was Goldsby. Under 
the alias of Cherokee Bill this desperate character had become 
the leader of a gang of outlaws. He was finally captured and 
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brought to trial for an unprovoked and wanton murder, which 
he and a companion in crime, Verdigris Kid, had committed 
while engaged in the daylight robbery of a store. This man 
was a fiend incarnate. He described himself as half Indian, 
half negro, and half white. At the time of his sentence it 
developed that he was many times a murderer. After his con- 
viction the case was taken by writ of error to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Pending the appeal, Cherokee 
Bill was in confinement in the federal jail at Fort Smith, along 
with a score of other convicted murderers. In some manner 
unknown, he secured a pistol and a hatful of cartridges. A 
jail delivery was averted by the courage of one of the deputies, 
whom Cherokee Biil shot down in cold blood when the deputy 
refused to surrender the keys to the jail. A riot in the jail 
and a mob outside were only prevented by courage and cool- 
ness of officers and citizens. Judge Parker was in St. Louis 
at the time, on one of his very rare vacations. When the 
news reached him, he was reported by a St. Louis newspaper 
to have railed at the law’s delays, and to have commented 
adversely on the failure of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to expedite criminal cases in that court. His remarks 
on this occasion should never have been made, but they repre- 
sented the natural reaction of the man to a delay which had 
allowed this known fiend to add one more victim to his 
slaughter house. 

Once more Cherokee Bill was tried and convicted for 
murder, and, once more, he appealed. The conviction in the 
first case was finally affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and is reported as Goldsby, alias Cherokee Bill, 
vs. United States, 160 U. S., 70. The opinion discloses a fiendish 
murder followed by a fair and impartial trial, in which there 
was no error. Parker’s outburst was, indeed, not becoming 
his judicial position, but certainly it can be forgiven, if not 
justified. 

Was Judge Parker well versed in criminal law? In 
measuring his knowledge in the light of reversals it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that most of the criminal cases from his 
court were cases of first impression in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. That court had hitherto dealt with but 
few murder cases, and, on many of the questions involved, 
the highest courts of the states had differed. This is aptly 
illustrated by the opinion in the case of Davis vs. United 
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States, 160 U. S., 469, where the conflicting state authorities 
on the question of the burden of proof, where insanity is a 
defense, are cited and reviewed. The case was reversed, but 
a second conviction was affirmed in Davis vs. United States, 
165 U.S., 3738. 

Candor compels the statement that Parker’s charges to 
the jury were too long. He was prone to emphasize first the 
government’s and then the defendant’s theory of the case. 
His affirmances illustrate that he often used strong state- 
ments favorable to the prosecution which would have been 
error except for the fact that they were cured by equally vig- 
orous statements favorable to the accused. It was difficult 
for Judge Parker to frame his charges in colorless language. 
27—Chronicle of Okla. Ems 
In Allen vs. United States, 164 U. S., 492, Parker charged the 
jury that the flight of a defendant after a killing was an 
evidentiary fact which the jury might consider as tending to 
establish guilt. This charge was approved. In Hickory vs. 
United States, 160 U. S., 480; in Alberty vs. United States, 
162 U.S., 499; and in Starr vs. United States, 164 U. S., 627, 
an almost identical charge brought about reversals, because 
in each of these cases Parker added the expressive Biblical 
quotation, “The wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the 
innocent are as bold as a lion.” 

A number of Parker’s reversals by the Supreme Court 
called forth vigorous dissents by Justices Brewer, Peckham, 
and Brown. The truth is that Parker was in advance of his 
time. He sized up situations in criminal cases which some 
of the cloistered members of that august tribunal could not 
appreciate. For instance, in Brown vs. United States, 164 
U. S., 221, Parker had admitted testimony of defendant’s 
witnesses touching the reputation for bad character of a 
government witness. There was proof of the good reputation 
of this witness, and cross-examination had developed that the 
reputation of the witness for bad character might have been 
inspired by the very desperadoes of the neighborhood. In his 
charge Parker said: 

“This reputation must grow out of the dis- 
passionate judgment of men who are honest men and 
good men, able and competent to make a judgment 
of that kind. It is not the judgment of the bad peo- 
ple, the criminal element, the man of crime, that is 
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to fasten upon a man and blacken his name.” 

The majority of the Supreme Court thought that this, 
and similar comments, constituted reversible error. 

Mr. Justice Brewer wrote a vigorous and caustic dissent, 
in the course of which he said: 

“T dissent. * * * Because this part of the charge 

is, as a whole, unobjectionable. The testimony re- 

ferred to was admitted, and therefore held to be com- 

petent. The rule of law in reference to impeachment 

was correctly stated, and the objectionable matter 

was prefaced by a declaration of the court that it 

gives a matter of admonition. That admonition was 

just and sound. Reputation is the general judgment 

of the community in respect to the witnesses whose 

reputation is challenged, and is not made up by the 

flippant talk of a few outlaws.” 

Mr. Justice Brown and Mr. Justice Peckham concurred 
in this dissent. 

The case in Judge Parker’s favor does not rest alone upon 
dissenting opinions. That he was in advance of the thought 
of his time in criminal cases is clearly shown by his reversal 
in Crain vs. United States, 162 U. S., 625, and the subsequent 
history of that case. In the Crain case the same three justices, 
mentioned above, dissented, but the majority opinion, written 
by Mr. Justice Harlan, used this strong language in reversing 
Parker: 

“Neither sound reason nor public policy justifies 

any departure from settled principles applicable in 

criminal prosecutions for infamous crimes. Even if 

there were a wide divergence among the authorities 
upon this subject, safety lies in adhering to estab- 
lished modes of procedure devised for the security 

of life and liberty.” 

This language would lead one to believe that there had 
been some serious infringement of the rights of the defendant 
in the trial of the cause; some serious departure from settled 
principles which had probably resulted in an unjust convic- 
tion. Thus spoke the Supreme Court of the United States in 
April, 1896, only a few months before Parker was stricken 
with his last illness. 

In 1914, or eighteen years after Parker’s death, the iden- 
tical question of law again reached the Supreme Court of the 
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United States in Garland vs. State of Washington, 232 U. S., 
642. In this latter case that high court said, with reference 
to its own previous decision in the Crain case: 

“It is insisted, however, that this Court in the 
case of Crain vs. United States, 162 U. S., 625, held 
40 the contrary.” * * * 

“Technical objections of this character were 
undoubtedly given much more weight formerly than 
they are now.” * * * 

“Holding this view, notwithstanding our reluc- 
tance to overrule former decision of this court, we are 
now constrained to hold that the technical enforce- 
ment of formal rights in criminal procedure in the 
Crain case is no longer required in the prosecution 
of offenses under present systems of law, and so far 
as that case is not in accord with the views herein 
expressed, it is necessarily overruled.” 

The Act of Congress of March 1, 1889, 25 Statutes at 
Large, 783, had created a United States Court in the Indian 
Territory with jurisdiction over minor offenses, but not over 
those punishable by death or imprisonment at hard labor. Six 
years later, by the Act of March 1, 1895, 28 Statutes at Large, 
693, it was provided that this Territorial Court should, after 
September 1, 1896, have jurisdiction of all offenses committed 
in the Indian Territory, thus depriving Parker’s court of its 
unusual jurisdiction. This latter Act was passed in the spring 
of 1895, and, a few months later, Judge Parker was stricken 
with his first and last serious illness. The law became effective 
in September and he died in November. Thus, in the fall of 
1896, Parker and his court passed out together. The coin- 
cidence was so striking that gossip had it that he died of a 
broken heart because he had been shorn of his power. The 
truth was different. 

From a personal standpoint Judge Parker looked forward 
with relief to the respite from his arduous toil. The strain, 
the confinement, and the labor of the years had been too much, 
even for his iron constitution. Like the runner at Marathon, 
he finished the race, but he collapsed at the end. 

It was a state funeral, as nearly as the little city where 
he had lived knew how to make it. Notable personages came 
from far and near. Public and private business was sus- 
pended. Flags stood at half mast. The National Cemetery, 
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where he was buried, was too small for the thousands who 
accompanied his body to its last resting place. The most fit- 
ting and appropriate tribute of all came when Chief Pleasant 
Porter, of the Creeks, placed upon his grave a simple garland 
of wild flowers. 


THE MEXICAN KICKAPOOS 
By MARTHA BUNTIN 


Among the numerous problems demanding the attention 
of the Indian Department at the close of the Civil War was 
that of the Mexican Kickapoos who had left the United States 
and were living in the Mexican state of Coahuila near the 
town of Santa Rosa.! The Governor of Texas, J. W. Throck- 
morton, advised the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that these 
Indians were raiding into Texas, capturing and killing the 
citizens, and carrying off everything and anything movable.? 
The Texans captured were held for ransom, while the stolen 
property found a ready market among the citizens of Mexico. 
The price paid the Kickapoos was considerably below the 
market price for such things.’ 

Nor was the remonstrance of Mr. Throckmorton the only 
one received by the harassed Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
G. H. Nooan, District Judge, and A. M. Oliphant, both of 


1The Kickapoo Indians first came to the attention of the white 
settlers of North America in the years between 1667 and 1670, when they 
were found by Alloues near the portage between the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers. Verwhst suggests the probable location as Alloa, in Columbia 
County, Wisconsin, about 12 miles south of the mixed village of Mascouten, 
Miami, and Wea. It is definitely known that the Kickapoos were a party 
to the plot of the Fox Indians in 1712 to burn the fort at Detroit. In 
1765 they were conquered by the tribes living north of this point, forcing 
the Sac, Fox and Kickapoos to leave the territory. The Kickapoos then 
established headquarters at Peoria, extending their range to the Sanga- 
mon river. <A part of these Indians established themselves on the 
Wabash river, becoming known as the Prairie Band, while the eastern 
band was called the Vermillion Band, due to their residence on the branch 
of the Wabash by that name. They aided Tecumseh, fought in the Black 
Hawk War in 1832, and 100 of their men were used to fight for the 
United States in Florida. 

In 1809 they ceded their lands on the Wabash, 1819 they surrendered 
their lands in Illinois and moved to Missouri, remaining there a few 
years before going into Kansas and Texas. The southern group pro- 
ceeded into Mexico where they gained the name of Mexican Kickapoos. 
(Frederick Webb Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, North of Mezico, 
I, 684-5, Washington, 1905. Smithsonian Bul. 30. 

2J. W. Throckmorton, 1866-7, removed by General Sheridan as an 
“impediment to re-construction.” National Cyclopedia of American Bio- 
graphy XI, 71. 

3J.W. Throckmorton to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Jan. 29, 
& Jan. 30, 1867. 40th Congress, 2nd session, Vol. 1346, Ex. Doc. 340. 
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Texas, wrote a joint letter to him complaining of the conduct 
of these Indians, whom they believed to be mostly Kickapoos. 
They informed him of the separation of these Kickapoos from 
the main tribe in Kansas and pointed out the fact that, though 
these Indians were now living in Mexico, the Kickapoos were 
still a part of his responsibility.* 

The first group of Kansas Kickapoos to leave the main 
tribe seem to have left some time in the 1840’s, eventually 
arriving in Mexico.5 Shortly after their arrival they made 
an agreement with the Mexican Government to fight the 
Comanches, who were constantly attacking the Mexican vil- 
lages. The second group, consisting of about 100 Indians 
under the leadership of No-Ko-What, separated from the 
Kansas Kickapoos in 1863. Their cause for leaving was the 
treaty of 1863. After traveling over the plains for some 
months, they established themselves on the Washita river 
near the Caddoes. The unsettled conditions in Indian Terri- 
tory during this period and the tales of the life of their tribes- 
men in Mexico, influenced these Kickapoos to set out for 
Mexico. They understood they would become a party to the 
agreement between the Mexican Government and the Kicka- 
poos in Mexico.® 

No-Ko-What and his followers came into conflict with a 
division of the rebel army. The exact number substracted 
from the band was not recorded. However, the battle inspired 
a desire for revenge and a wholesome fear of meeting the 
Texans in equal combat. After spending about a year en 
route, the Kickapoos arrived in Mexico, only to discover that 
the invitation they had accepted had not been offered by the 
Mexican Government. They were solicited to remain, how- 
ever, and assigned to a location for a residence.’ These people 
were decidedly dissatisfied with their new homes. No-Ko-What 
and about half of his band set out to return to the United 
States. Only fourteen of the group reached Kansas, in May, 
1867. This was due to the lack of strength on the part of 


4G. H. Nooan and A. M. Oliphant to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, forwarded to the Secretary of the Interior. July 14, 1868. Report 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1868. 


5Ibid. 
6N. G. Taylor to the Secretary of the Interior, July 14, 1868, 40th 


Congress, 2nd session, Vol. 1848. Ex. Doc. 340. 
TIbid. The land given to the Kickapoos was in the extreme northern 


part of Mexico, very near the borders of Texas. 
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their ponies and not to any interference on the part of either 
government concerned. The greater part of the group returned 
to Mexico on foot. No others returned to Kansas.8 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, N. G. Taylor, recom- 
mended that the Indians formerly of the United States be 
returned and located in Indian Territory as soon as possible 
and that funds be appropriated for their immediate removal. 

He asserted that such a change in location of the Kickapoos 

' would not only be of benefit to the Indians, but would also 
be of great value to the people of Texas, who were constantly 
losing their lives and their property to these raiding Indians.® 
He stated that this step was necessary as well as expedient 
because the citizens of Texas would doubtlessly bring about 
difficulties of a most serious nature between the United States 
and Mexico when they attempted to redress their own grieyv- 
ances.!° 

According to the information supplied, the Indian Office 
believed that the Indians greatly desired to be removed to 
the United States, and that the Mexican authorities were will- 
ing for them to be brought back to their reservations. There- 
fore Commissioner Taylor urged that a commissioner be sent 
to visit these Indians and arrange for their return. He con- 
sidered the most practical route to be through Texas and 
commented on this route as one on which the Indians would 
require a military escort.?2 

In spite of the strong recommendations of Mr. Taylor 
and the constant protests of the people of Texas against the 
inroads of these Indians, who crossed the Rio Grande, com- 
mitted their depredations, and fled to Mexico, where they were 
quite safe from retaliations of the injured parties, nothing 
was done. With the appointment of E. S. Parker to succeed 
N. G. Taylor as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, he took up 
the task of securing protection for the Texans against the 


Kickapoos and other Indians by attempting to have them re- 
moved into Indian Territory.13 


yan may have returned, but there ig no record of it. 
va. 

10Throckmorton to Commissioner of Indian Affairs. op. cit. 

one Taylor to Secretary of the Interior, July 14, 1868. op. cit, 

1a. 

13It was not to be expected that the Texans would be willi 

} 1 : willing to 
refrain from crossing the Rio Grande to recapture their lost property. 
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Parker advised the Secretary of the Interior that funds 
should be appropriated by Congress for the immediate removal 
of these Indians to Indian Territory. He admitted that these 
Indians certainly had forfeited their claim to the protection 
of the United States, but that it was better for them to be 
returned, even at the expense of the United States, than for 
the people of Texas to suffer from their frequent foraying 
expeditions. In 1870, Parker was able to assure the people 
interested that a small appropriation had been made for the 
removal of these Indians and that the Department would “take 
such steps as may be deemed most practicable.’”!> Under the 
circumstances the Commissioner considered the Leased Dis- 
trict in Indian Territory as the most advisable location for 
them.!® 

After due consideration, it was decided that John D. 
Miles, Agen for the Kickapoos in Kansas, was the logical 
man to send, accompanied by several of his Indians, to confer 
with the Kickapoos in Mexico about their removal either to 
Kansas or Indian Territory. The mission was left largely to 
the discretion of Agent Miles, whose instructions were to pro- 
ceed to Santa Rosa, or wherever the Indians were, and confer 
with them.17 Nothing was said concerning the Govern- 
ment of either the state in which they might be located or the 
Mexican Nation. 

Miles, accompanied by several Kickapoos from his reser- 
vation,!® left Muscotah, Kansas, April 11, 1871, and traveled 
by rail to Baxter Springs, Kansas, taking the stages to Sher- 
man, Texas, where he hired private conveyances to take them 
to Fort Richardson, Jack County, Texas. From this fort they 
were taken from one post to another until they reached Fort 
Duncan on the Rio Grande on the twenty-fourth of May, 1871. 
At this point Miles was able to learn of the approximate 
location of the Mexican Kickapoos. According to the intelli- 
gence officers of the fort, these Indians were established with- 
in the state of Coahuila with Santa Rosa as the most central 


14Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1869, p. 8. 

15Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1870, p. 7. 

16] bid. 

17Commissioner to Miles, March 4, 1871. 

18The exact number of Indians accompanying Miles is not given in 
any of the reports upon the mission unless it is the vouchers for meals 
etc., which I do not have. 
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village.1® The distance was about 150 miles from Fort Duncan. 

After resting for a few days, Miles, accompanied by Col. 
Z. R. Bliss, W. Schuchardt, U. S. Consul, and his Indians, 
set out for Santa Rosa, planning to stop en route at a small 
camp of Kickapoos near San Juan de Allendo. Upon reaching 
the camp they were made most welcome by the chief, Chieno, 
who seemed most anxious to return to the United States and 
offered to guide them to the camps of the other members of 
his tribe. His services were accepted and the entire party 
reached Santa Rosa May 30, 1871.2° 

While Miles and his party were still in Fort Duncan, 
secret messengers, or, as Miles called them, “spys,” were sent 
to the various bands of Kickapoos and to the Mexican officials 
of Santa Rosa, to warn the Kickapoos of the possible deception 
on the part of the Commissioner and admonish the officials 
to hold the Indians. 

Most of the Indians were absent from their camps on 
hunting trips. This necessitated the sending out of scouts to 
invite the Indians to a council. In the meantime Miles con- 
ferred with the various leaders, most of whom seemed anxious 
and ready to return to the United States. The warm reception 
of his proposal led Miles to think that the problem of their 
removal was only one of arranging for transportation. Miles 
had miscalculated the work of the Mexicans in keeping the 
Indians.?2 

The Mexicans, set at work by the secret messengers, were 
also busy during the enforced delay in collecting the Kickapoos 
for a council. Supplies for all the Indians were delivered and 
every chief and headman received a bribe. The supplies and 
gifts were handed out in such a lavish manner that the source 
seemed inexhaustible. The Mexican people were in no way 
rude or unkind to the Commissioner and his assistants, but 
they effectively conveyed the idea to them that their mission 
was doomed to failure. Every effort on the part of Miles to 
meet with the Indians without the presence of the Mexican 
officials was politely but firmly prevented. 

On June 13, Wah-pa-ka, the last of the important chiefs, 


19John D. Miles to Enoch Hoag, Jul 13, 1871 - 
missioner of Indian Affairs, 1871, p. 192. et wiles 2 ie 

20T bid. 

21Tbid. 

22Tbid. 
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came in from the hunt. The Mexicans courteously offered to 
allow a meeting between the chiefs and the United States 
Commissioner in the courthouse of Santa Rosa under the 
auspices of the alcalde and his deputies. Miles refused. This did 
not change the general plan of the Mexican gentlemen, who 
simply collected the various chiefs and headmen in the court- 
house on June 16 and sent Miles an invitation to attend. Again 
Miles declined, concluding his message with: “I have no in- 
structions from my government bringing me in public com- 
munication with the authorities of any foreign nation. My 
mission is to the Kickapoos only.”’?? 

The messenger returned immediately with a note inform- 
ing Miles that the Indians had requested the use of the court- 
room and that they were now awaiting his coming. Miles 
could do nothing but meet the Indians in the courtroom in the 
presence of the alcalde and his deputies. The Mexican gentle- 
men skilfully brought the opposing factions into conflict and 
made the work of Miles that of keeping peace rather than 
arranging for their removal to the United States. Unable to 
accomplish anything, Miles adjourned the council until four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Immediately after the meeting the 
Mexican Commissioner issued money to the Kickapoos for the 
stated purpose of purchasing rations. As this money was 
expended for the purchase of whiskey, there was no council 
in the afternoon.** 

Miles continued talking with the various chiefs, but they 
were becoming less and less interested in being removed to 
Indian Territory. One of the leaders, Wa-pah-ha, protested 
that he did not know the land and that he could not advise 
his followers to go to a land unknown to them all. He pro- 
posed taking thirty of his people to see the land, and that if 
it were good, he believed that the remainder would come. 
This may have been fair enough, but it could not be put into 
effect without providing transportation by the Department 
of the Interior and this could not be done under the current 
appropriation.” 


23Tbid. The lack of co-operation with any part of the government 
made the accomplishment of anything impossible. 
24Tbid. The people of Santa Rosa considered the Kickapoos a pro- 


tection from the other bands of Indians. ; 
25It is doubtful as to whether the Indians would have accompanied 


Miles to look at the land if he had been in a position to take them. The 
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After several days of unsuccessfully combating the 
Mexican donations of food and money with promises of land 
in Indian Territory, the Commissioner left the village and 
returned to his agency in Kansas. Immediately after his 
return, he wrote a letter to Enoch Hoag reporting the details 
and results of his unsuccessful trip to Mexico. In concluding 
his letter he advocated that a new attempt be made for their 
removal from Mexico to the United States in the near future.2¢ 

With the departure of Miles, the funds of the Mexican 
Commissioner became automatically exhausted and the Indians 
were in a worse condition than before. The foraying expedi- 
tions into Texas continued, with the people protesting against 
the condition which made their lives unsafe from day to day. 
Living on ranches from 10 to 30 miles apart, they were helpless 
against the inroads of the Indians.2” Col. J. J. Reynolds re- 
ported to the Adjutant General that the citizens of Texas 
would soon retaliate by organizing a force and following the 
Indians into Mexico. The battle which would take place be- 
tween Texans and the Indians on Mexican territory would 
probably result in international difficulties between the United 
States and Mexico.?8 

Nothing could be done until a new commission could be 
arranged for by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. In the 
meantime F. A. Walker suggested that the matter be called 
to the attention of the Secretary of State, who in his turn 
should call the matter to the notice of the Mexican Government 
with the request that it prevent inroads of these Indians 
into the settlements of Texas.?° 

No doubt this report, and others from responsible persons, 
hastened the second attempt to remove these roving Kicka- 
poos from the borders of Texas to Indian Territory. Two 
special Commissioners, H. M. Atkinson and T. G. Williams, 


Indians would not go into Texas with enough baggage to make a long 
journey, nor with women and children, because these were all a hindrance 


take Lea around Texas coming into Indian Territory from the West. 
id. 
271 bid. 
28J. J. Reynolds, Col. U. §. Cavalry to Adjutant General, U. S. A. 
July 27, 1871, Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1871. 
Bid y A. Walker to the Secretary of the Interior, 42nd Congress, 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1872-8, p. 395. Nothing came of 
this attempt. 
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were selected by the Department. They were instructed to 
proceed to Mexico and to attempt to arrange for the immediate 
removal of the Kickapoos and other Indians formerly of the 
United States from Mexico. While the exact reservation was 
not designated, the conditions brought about by the great 
influx of white settlers made the Kickapoo reservation in 
Kansas too small, and left Indian Territory as the only loca- 
tion available.°®° 

Atkinson and Williams left Washington March 31, 1871, 
reaching Fort Duncan, Texas, April 30, 1871. Upon inquiring, 
they learned of a proposed visit of the Governor of the state 
of Coahuila, Mexico, to the border towns of his territory. It 
was understood that he would visit Piedras Negras, a Mexican 
town directly across the Rio Grande from Fort Duncan, within 
a few days. As both Commissioners were agreed upon the 
necessity of seeing him and securing, if possible, his co-opera- 
tion in removing the Indians to Indian Territory, they awaited 
his arrival. As there was no public transportation in northern 
Mexico, they hired conveyances for travel in Fort Duncan.*? 
By the seventh of May they had completed their preparations 
and were most anxious to continue their journey. 

They crossed the river and inquired of the villagers con- 
cerning the visit of the Governor, but the people knew nothing 
definite about the tour of the frontier, so Atkinson and 
Williams continued their journey toward Saltillo, the capital 
of the state, reaching the town on May 15.*” Since there was 
no American Consul or commercial agent in the town, John 
O’Sullivan, a merchant, introduced them to Governor Cepeda, 
to whom they presented their credentials and explained their 
instructions relative to the removal of the Kickapoos and other 
Indians from the frontier of Mexico to their proper reserva- 
tions in Indian Territory. Both Commissioners earnestly so- 
licited his co-operation and requested him to select a Mexican 
Commissioner to work with them in the carrying out of their 


30While the Kickapoo Indians were moved to Indian Territory and 
selected a reservation for themselves near the present town of McCloud, 
Oklahoma, in the spring and summer of 1874, the reservation was not 
officially established until 1883. It was created by executive order August 
15, 1883. 

31Report of W. T. Atkinson and T. G. Williams to EB. P. Smith, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Oct. 8, 1873, Report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, 1873, 169 sq. 

327 bid. 
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mission.*? Cepeda not only complied with their request for 
co-operation and a Mexican Commissioner to work with them, 
but he issued a proclamation to all officials and citizens in- 
structing them to assist the United States Commissioners in 
their work and advised the Indians to return to their reserva- 
tions if they thought their conditions would be improved by 
so doing.*# 

While in Saltillo, Atkinson and Williams wrote to the 
United States Consul in Mexico City requesting him to make 
such efforts as he saw fit to secure the endorsement of the 
general government on the action of Cepeda. No answer came 
to this communication, but the commission of Antonio Mon- 
tero, the gentleman selected by Cepeda to accompany the United 
States Commissioners, was not revoked and he was permitted 
to assist them.®® 

The Commissioners lost no time in concluding their busi- 
ness in Siltillo. May 20, they set out for Monterey, Nuevo 
Leon, in which state a few of the Indians resided. Accom- 
panied by J. Ulrich, the American Consul, they called on the 
Governor, to whom they explained their mission and requested 
his assistance. When the necessary formalities had been con- 
cluded, the Governor expressed his desire for the success of 
the mission. He demonstrated his approval by writing a 
circular letter to the various alcaldes of the border towns in- 
structing them to place no obstacle in the way of the com- 
mission and to co-operate with the Commissioners.°¢ 

After spending a day in Monterey, Atkinson and Williams 
were able to set out for Santa Rosa to meet with the Indians 
to whom they had been sent. While en route a message was 
delivered to them from O’Sullivan, containing information of 
the attack of General Mackenzie on the Kickapoos.37 A num- 
ber of Indians had been killed and a group had been carried 
off as prisoners. Because of the generally disturbed conditions 
brought about by the raid, the Commissioners requested and 
obtained an armed escort from the alcalde of Monclova.%8 


337 bid, 

347 bid. 

357 bid. Many of the citizens and members of the State Legislature 
opposed the action taken by Cepeda and made it one of the grounds of 
the revolution which began in the fall of 1873. 

367 bid, 

37 bid. 
oy 88Antonio Montero, the Mexican Commissioner, appointed by Cepeda, 
joined them at this place. 
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They arrived in Santa Rosa on the twenty-eighth of May, 
almost two months after they had left Washington. Without 
delay, word was sent out to the Indians stating their mission 
and requesting the presence of the Indians in a council to 
discuss removal to the United States. A few Indians came in 
and arrangements were completed for calling the chiefs and 
headmen to a council. 

Due to the destitute condition of the Indians, the lack 
of game, and the general animosity of the townspeople of 
Santa Rosa, the gathering involved both delay and expense. 
The more distant Indians had to be informed, food provided, 
and the Indians constantly assured that the Commissioners 
were acting in good faith.*® The Mexicans advised the Indians 
either to kill the Commissioners or hold them as hostages 
for their women and children carried off by Mackenzie.*° 
They also informed the Indians that the food provided would 
poison them and that the idea of the Commissioners was to 
get them all in one place so that the soldiers could kill them 
all at once. Funds were collected to use in bribing the chiefs 
and headmen.*! 

All supplies had to be purchased in Santa Rosa and for 
each purchase the Mexicans demanded an exorbitant price 
for which they accepted only gold. As the issue was not at 
this time the removal of the Indians, but a political factor, 
all the enemies of Cepeda united to hinder in every way the 
commission approved by his administration. False statements 
were sent everywhere—the news of the death of the Commis- 
sioners was made public in Texas—the Indians were advised 
to raid, and the merchants were at first commanded to make 
no sales to the Americans, but the prices that the Commission- 
ers would pay made such a request of no effect.‘ 

In spite of all the difficulties, Atkinson and Williams 
managed to meet the Indians in council June 1, 1873, explained 
to them their mission and urged them to return to the United 
States. The Mexican Commissioner told them it was the desire 
of both governments that they should go, that they would be 


39The people of Santa Rosa were determined to prevent the removal 
of the Indians if possible in spite of the orders of the Governor to assist 
them. i. 
40Report of Atkinson and Williams, op. CVG. 
417bid. As no funds came from the government it was less easy to 
satisfy the Indians. 

427 bid. 
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protected, and that their condition would be much better than 
it was in Mexico.*® The Indians replied with a discussion of 
the recent attack made on them by the United States Army 
and then talked of an attack of the Texans on the Kickapoos 
in 1864. They went on to state that when they first heard of 
the commission, some of them had decided to return, but a 
number of their people had been killed and captured and they 
were not certain as to whether they should go or stay.*4 After 
talking for some hours, they decided they were willing to for- 
get those who had been killed, but those who had been captured 
must be returned to them. When they were assured of the 
return of the captives to the tribe they would then agree to 
discuss the matter of removal with the Commissioners and 
if their wishes were complied with they would return to the 
United States. After wasting many hours listening to the 
chiefs discussing the return of these captured Indians, Atkin- 
son and Williams invited the chiefs to accompany them to Tex- 
as to see for themselves that the captives were in good condi- 
tion. This led to a number of lengthy discourses in which they 
repeated over and over again the same statements, and when 
it seemed that they would never stop, the chiefs suddenly 
agreed that Che-quan-ka-ko should accompany the Commis- 
sioners to Texas and see that the Kickapoos were not being ill 
treated.* 

Atkinson and Williams requested, by telegraph, the plac- 
ing of the captured Kickapoos under the charge of the Com- 
missioners for removing the Indians from Mexico. The In- 
terior Department refused. The Commissioners resented this 
lack of co-operation on the part of their own government, 
revealed, first, by the ill-planned attack on the Indians when 
the peace Commissioners were at the very time arranging 
for their removal, and, second, by their refusal to rectify their 
error, allowing the removal of the Indians from San Antonio, 
Texas, to a place where they could be visited by their tribes- 
men and returned to them, once they were in territory be- 
longing to the United States. 

After the exchange of a number of messages, the Com- 
missioners concluded that the case was hopeless—the Interior 


437 bid. 
447 bid. 
45Tbid. 
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Department would not permit the removal of the captured In- 
dians. They returned to Zarazota, Mexico, where a number of 
the Indians were, to attempt the impossible task of explaining 
why they, as representatives of the United States Government, 
could not return the captives when General Mackenzie in his 
letter explained that the attack was not intended for them 
but for some Lipans who had been raiding in Texas. If this 
were true, why were the Kickapoos held in Texas?*é 

From June 28 to July 14, 1871, Atkinson and Williams 
attempted to collect the various small scattered bands of 
Kickapoo, Lipan, and Apache Indians for the purpose of 
holding a council. On July 14 the Indians met in council at 
Remolino. The Commissioners again explained their mission. 
In spite of the many Indians invited, it was almost a Kicka- 
poo and Pottawatomie council, as only one Apache was 
present and no Lipans. The Apache left before the close of 
the meeting, and, stealing a horse belonging to a Mexican, 
rode swiftly away.* 

In this council most of the Kickapoos and all of the 
Pottawatomies agreed to go to the United States, but first 
food, clothing, pack-mules, horses, and the promise of more 
supplies upon their arrival had to be arranged. The 
Indians refused absolutely to go into Texas to receive these 
supplies for fear of an attack being made by the Texans. 
Their second demand was that no white men were to ac- 
company them on their journey as they were going around 
Texas, through territory inhabited by Indians who were 
hostile to white men and who might kill them, causing the 
government to blame the Kickapoos.** After careful con- 
sideration, and discovering that they could do nothing else, 
the Commissioners decided to comply with the requests of 
the Indians.*® 

Atkinson and Williams left the council at once to secure 
the supplies before the Indians could change their minds. 


46[bid. The Indians refused to discuss any of their raids into Texas, 
and the Commissioners thought they had talked enough without it. 

471 bid. 

48[bid. It was difficult to accept this as the Commissioners had to 
spend a great deal of money and could not be absolutely certain that 
they were being forced to provide supplies under false pretenses. 

49The interpreter assured them that the Indians were acting in 
good faith and that they would return to the United States when they 
had received the supplies. The Commissioners were forced to take the 


risk. 
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A part of the supplies was purchased in Mexico, but most 
of them were bought in San Antonio, Texas. Rumors were 
spread to the effect that robbers intended to steal the sup- 
plies while en route. A military escort was refused, but 
armed citizens were allowed to accompany them. When the 
supplies reached the border of Mexico, the Mexicans tried 
to collect $7000 duties. The Commissioners refused, and 
wired Mexico City, explaining that most of the supplies 
were to be returned immediately to the United States by 
the Indians to whom they were being taken. The answer 
to the telegram was to allow the goods to pass free of duty, 
but the officers still demanded $4000, which the Commis- 
sioners still refused to pay. After a delay, the Mexicans 
took a list of the supplies and allowed the wagons to pass 
into Mexico. The goods reached the Indians August 23, 
18738, and only those leaving for the United States were per- 
mitted by the chiefs to share in the supplies.®® 

After the necessary delays to prepare for the trip, bid 
farewell to those remaining, and do those things necessary 
to start on a long juorney, the Kickapoos set out on their 
trek across country loaded with supplies, whatever house- 
hold goods they owned, and the women and small children. 
The trip was of necessity a very long one, as they refused 
to go into Texas, and planned to go around that state, coming 
into Indian Territory from the west. Atkinson and Williams 
left the Indians, bringing with them only three men, one of 
whom remained with the captives, while the others went 
on to Kansas.°! 

On October 8, 1873, the Commissioners reported that 
the Kickapoos were started to their new homes and were 
at that time along the eastern border of Llano, Estacado, 
moving toward the western border of Indian Territory. Of 
the Indians, 280 had not yet started but probably would as 
soon as they considered it safe.®2 

In the meantime the Comptroller refused to allow the 
funds for the purchases made by the Commissioners, stating 
that the money was no longer available for expenditure as 
the fiscal year had closed and a re-appropriation would be 


50 bid. 
51 bid. 
527 bid. 
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required if the government were to pay for the supplies.®® 
Atkinson and Williams informed the Commissioner that 
funds were required, not only to pay for supplies already 
purchased, but that additional supplies and presents would 
have to be secured if the promises to the Indians were to be 
kept.°4 

In concluding their report, the Commissioners assured 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs of the increased value of 
the land in Texas due to the removal of these Indians, and 
that any further raids could be laid to the lawless frontier 
citizens of Mexico.®® 

The Indians were to remove to the Leased District in 
Indian Territory, but their exact location was decided upon 
by themselves.**® The Kickapoos spent the winter on the 
Wichita reservation under the charge of Agent Richards, 
moving to the Sac and Fox Agency in the spring of 1874.°7 
A number of these Indians left the Wichita reservation be- 
fore the others. Both Richards and John R. Pickering, Agent 
for the Sac and Fox Indians, subsisted them during April, 
1874. Cyrus Beede, chief clerk of Central Superintendency, 
took exception to this purchase on the part of Pickering, 
stating that he had no authority to make such a purchase 
until August 20, 1874.58 A number of the Kickapoos arrived 
early enough in the spring to raise small crops. Pickering 
says in his annual report for 1874: “The Kickapoos formerly 
inhabiting the border of Texas are now in this Agency on 
the North Fork of the Canadian river. They have grown 
some corn and vegetables this season. I know but little of 
their habits.’’>° 

The Kickapoos had not been on the reservation they had 
selected for themselves for more than a few months when 
they decided that, although they were willing to keep it for 
headquarters, they wanted to go out on the plains. They 


531 bid. 

54Unfortunately the agreement between the Commissioners and the 
Indians was not written. 

55[ bid. 

56See fn. 30. 

5s7Agent Richards to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual 
Report 1874. Kiowa Papers, Anadarko. 

58Cyrus Beede to Pickering, 11/12, 1874, Bundle 72, Doc. 3480. Sac 
and Fox Papers. Cyrus Beede was appointed agent for the Osages in 1876 
and served until 1879, when he was released by Laban J. Miles. 

59Annual Report, Pickering to E. P. Smith, 1874, Bundle 40, 1848. 
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notified Enoch Hoag, Superintendent of the Central Superin- 
tendency, in order to draw some rations before departing. 
In the same communication, they expressed the desire to see 
their friend, Commissioner Atkinson. Hoag hastily replied, 
sending the letter to Pickering, who was detailed to tell the 
Kickapoos that all the Indians on the plains were “‘very bad’’ 
and that any Indians found on the plains would be punished 
by the soldiers. He advised them to remain at home because 
Commissioner Atkinson might come to see them during the 
next few months. 

Pickering informed Hoag of the desperate circumstances 
of the Kickapoos, asserting that they must have food. 
Hoag replied that he would visit the Sac and Fox Agency 
about September 25, at which time he would adjust the 
matter o frations, but, if necessary, Pickering might purchase 
supplies for them.*' In the same letter he assured Pickering 
that Atkinson would visit the Agency in the near future. 
They might possibly come down at the same time. During 
the visit of Atkinson the promises made to the Indians while 
in Mexico, were to be carried out as far as practicable. 

Hoag made his visit to the reservation as stipulated. He 
made arrangements for the issue of rations to the Kickapoos, 
demanding that they sign a receipt for them. Pickering pur- 
chased this bill of goods in open market for the issue to these 
Indians: 

Sac and Fox Agency Ind. Ter. 
10 mo. 26, 1874 
John R. Pickering 


URS sindsAot 
Bought of Ranklin and Gibbs 

846 Lbs. Coffee @ 3314e 282.00 
Ley fo A. Sugar eh ORS 337.40 
Zine Tobacco es 100) 25.00 
bee Soda ”* 15¢ 7.50 
LOO Soap 2 5 18e 18.00 
300 ” Salt “ 4c 12.00 
4050 ” Flour <! 4i4¢ 182.25 


60Hoag to Pickering, 7/28, 1874. B 
Papers. / undle 41, Doc. 1894, Sac and Fox 


61Hoag to Pickering, 8/20 1874, Bundle 42, Doc. 1900 (a) i 
’ ’ ’ ’ 5 - . ctt. 
62Bundle 40, Doc. 1839, Sac and Fox papers, 1874. : 
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550 =” Beef He 5c 27.50 


891.65 
The daily ration as set by Hoag consisted of the following: 
1% pounds of beef 4 pounds of Coffee to each 100 rations 
1% ie eet Our eS a HEAT Regen ee 0 Es oo ASS 

After having been expected for some time, Atkinson 
arrived in Lawrence, Kansas, where he had a conference with 
Hoag and was given a letter of introduction addressed to 
Pickering, in which Hoag requested the co-operation of Pick- 
ering in aiding Atkinson in securing a few Indians to ac- 
company him to Mexico to induce the remainder of the In- 
dians to remove to Indian Territory.** The following day 
Cyrus Beede dispatched a note to Pickering requesting him 
to assist Atkinson in every possible manner. If necessary, 
Pickering was instructed to provide transportation for At- 
kinson and his Indians to the depot. The note concluded 
with: “Show him the necessary attention.” 

With the arrival of Atkinson, Pickering visited the 
Kickapoos and reported the following in his monthly report 
for November: 

SOReR r eas 3 Kickapoos. They are still on the res- 
ervation they selected west of the Sac and Foxes, 
and are apparently well satisfied. They are very 
industrious in their hunting and trapping, and have 
perhaps the most elegant and substantially built 
little village of bark houses in the Indian Territory. 

“T am just now called upon by the Department 
to find a suitable location for a school house. I am 
very glad to have the privilege of working in this 
direction, believing as I do that the school is the 
most available means of permanently bettering the 
condition of the Indian. I will labor under the dis- 
advantage of not knowing the boundary lines of 
their reservation, as they have never yet been fixed. 

“These Indians are anxious to go to farming and 
have asked for Agricultural and Industrial imple- 


683Hoag to Pickering, 10/30, 1874, Bundle 42, Doc. 1924, op. cit. Hoag 

did not consider all the articles purchased by Pickering as necessities. 
64Hoag to Pickering, 10/17, 1874, Bundle 42, Doc. 1914. Sac, ete. 
65Beede to Pickering, 10/18, 1874. Ibid. 
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ments. With prompt and proper treatment they 
will doubtless settle down into better modes of liv- 
ing. A little negligence of duty will cause them to 
doubt the honesty and sincerity of the government, 
and as a result of this, they will probably commence 
raiding again, and cause the government more 
trouble of which they are fully capable...... 
(To be Continued) 


66Pickering to Smith, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 12/1, 1974. 
Bundle 72, Doc. 3437. Sac and Fox Papers. Pickering does not mention 
the arrival of Atkinson nor his departure. 


THE INDIANS’ FRIEND, 
JOHN H. SEGER 


By DAN W. PEERY 


(Continued from the December Number) 

Under the administration of President Grant, Lawrie 
Tatum, a prominent member of the Society of Friends or 
Quakers, whose home was in the State of Iowa, was appointed 
agent for the Kiowa and Comanche, and partially civilized 
Caddo, Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians. Tatum stated 
in his book of reminiscences entitled, Owr Red Brothers, that 
on July 1, 1869, the care of the agency with the government 
property belonging to it was transferred to him. It was about 
that time that the Cheyenne-Arapaho agency was established 
by Brinton Darlington on the north bank of the Canadian 
river where the 98th meridian crosses that stream. All Indian 
tribes of the Southwest were placed under the care and keep- 
ing of the Quakers. Agent Tatum estimates that the whole 
number of blanket Indians placed under the care of the 
Friends was about 17,000." 

The Society of Friends under whose supervision these 
agents were serving, under authority of the government, were 
in the first place perhaps more interested in the spiritual 
welfare of these Indians than in their civilization. Their 
reasoning was that if one could convert the heathen to become 
a Christian he became at once a civilized man. These Quaker 
agents were mostly all educated and some of them had been 
successful business men. While they were fervently religious, 
yet most of them were practical men and not fanatics. They 
soon realized that Indian wars could not be averted, nor Indian 
problems settled by holding camp meetings among them. They 
learned that while it was necessary to supplant the myths and 
superstitions of the wild Plains Indians with the teachings 
of that Man of Nazareth, yet there were some practicable 
problems to be solved in order to civilize and make them self 


10ur Red Brothers by Lawrie Tatum, p. 25. 
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supporting. These Quaker agents soon learned that even a 
blanket Indian knew when he was mistreated or deceived by 
the white man and once deceived his faith was forever gone. 
They had to deal fairly and squarely with them if they expected 
like treatment at their hands. Along with their religion most 
of these Friends were unselfish and had an altruistic spirit 
that motivated perhaps more by natural honesty and integrity 
than by religious zeal. They believed in prayer and that 
prayers would be answered in the temporal as well as the 
spiritual realm and, while I am not inclined to believe that 
there was a divine interposition in behalf of these peace-loving 
Quakers, yet providence at least on one occasion, seems to 
have had a hand in their protection and saved the lives of all 
of the white employes at the Darlington Indian Agency. 

This story was told to Captain Seger by the Arapaho 
Chief to explain to him why he had become a friend to the 
white man and was printed in the Arapaho Bee? about thirty 
years ago. 

“Big Horse, the father of Hubbel Big Horse, the 
Indian interpreter, was recognized as one of the prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Arapaho tribe of Indians in the 
early days. He and his band secretly plotted to go to 
Darlington and massacre all of the whites at 
that Agency. Grant’s peace policy had just been well 
inaugurated, and the following story will show that 
kindness can melt the hard heart of an Indian 
warrior. 

“When this war party arrived near Darlington 
they camped for the night on the west side of the 
North Canadian, expecting on the morrow to go over 
and do the job they had planned. Fortunately for 
Grant’s Quakers a cloudburst a few days before up 
in Beaver county raised the river so that night the 
banks were full. Their object in killing these em- 
ployees was to get the provisions and cattle and 
horses around the agency. They reasoned that they 
would lose much of the Sugar and flour in crossing 
the river while the banks were full, so they decided 


2It was also printed in an Indian journal with slight variations 


sometime before it appeared in the Bee, however, it was accredited to 
Captain Seger—D, w. 12. 
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to wait a day longer. 

“So Big Horse said he would go over and recon- 
noiter the agency and find the exact location of all 
the white families. He met the agent, Brinton Darl- 
ington, a 70 year old Quaker, who was a very kind 
hearted man. He took Big Horse to dinner with him. 
Then he went to see another Quaker family and the 
little ladylike mother gave him her baby to hold. 
That night when he went back and they smoked the 
pipe around, Big Horse told how kind the people 
were. They had no arms and a woman had entrusted 
her baby to his care. 

“The hot-headed young warriors, ever ready 
for the warpath and pillage, said, ‘Squaw! Squaw!’ 
‘Call me a squaw, if you want to,’ said he, ‘but you 
never saw the man Big Horse was afraid of.’ 

“On the morrow the river was still up, and he 
said for his warriors to stay in camp and he would 
go over again. This time the Quakers treated him 
even better than they did the day before. The little 
baby knew him and held out its hands to be taken. 
The big old savage warrior took the baby and held 
it in his arms until it slept and woke again. 

“That night when he went back to camp and 
smoked the pipe around, he said: ‘These people 
when they eat return thanks to God. This day the 
little baby knew me and held up its hands to come 
to me. I held it while it slept. My bravery has been 
tried on many battlefields and no one ever saw Big 
Horse run from an enemy. My endurance has been 
tested in the hunt, but there is a Great Spirit. He 
sends the floods when there are no clouds. He sends 
the fire from the skies. Of these I have no control. 
Now, I have a vow to make you, my warriors. Now, 
the Great Spirit has sent this flood when there are 
no clouds. I fear he does not want us to kill these 
people. But if the flood goes down tonight we will 
take it as a sign that he wants us to do what we have 
set out to do, and we will go over in the morning and 
do just what we came here to do. But if the river is 
still up we will return to the Washita and say that 
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the Great Spirit did not want these people killed.’ 
“The next morning the North Canadian was 

out of its banks and all over the bottoms and the old 

Chief, Big Horse, led his war party back to the 

plains of what is now Custer county, Oklahoma, and 

Grant’s peace policy one time saved a handful of 

helpless employees and their women and children 

from a horrible massacre.” 

There were other instances to which the pacifist Quaker 
Friends refer in order to show that they were under a Divine 
protection in their dealings with the uncivilized wards of the 
government. 

Agent Tatum used these words in which he confirms 
his great faith. “It seems remarkable how the Lord has pro- 
tected the non-combatant Friends from hostile Indians. From 
the day of William Penn to the present time, I believe there 
is no record of a Friend being massacred by Indians, although 
their neighbors have been killed by them. To the Lord be 
all praise.’’8 

Even though the writer does not accept the theological 
dogma of the divine protection that had always attended the 
Friends and saved them from Indian massacres, while their 
neighbors of other denominations were killed, yet he is fully of 
the opinion that the spirit of militarism has never been the 
real civilizing influence among the Indians. However, there 
have always been tribes of such hostile dispositions, as Francis 
Parkman said,t “The man best fitted to deal with them is 
an honest, judicious and determined soldier.” Not only is 
this the case but there were turbulent and belligerent mem- 
bers of every tribe that required punitive measures to be 
used against them in order that law abiding members might 
live in peace and enjoy the rights and privileges of civilization. 
(The same could be truthfully said of Anglo-Saxon tribes of 
which most of us are members). 

Soon after Mr. Seger had taken charge of the Arapaho 
school, he found that he had Indians of this type to deal with. 
The Indian who gave him the most trouble and perhaps the 
most recalcitrant Indian in the Cheyenne tribe, was one, 
Hippy, who had two daughters in the school. It seems from 


380ur Red Brothers by Lawrie Tatum, p. 172. 
4A Life of Francis Parkman by C. H. Farnham, 1900 ed. p. 286. 
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the story told by the Cheyennes themselves that Hippy was 
always a trouble maker with his own people and was inclined 
to be iconoclastic with their Medicine men.® The writer has 
talked to several persons who remember Hippy and the trouble 
he made with the school. Mr. Seger often told of his experi- 
ences with this Indian and how an Arapaho school boy, Neatha, 
had upon one occasion saved his life. I find this story of Hippy 
written by Mr. Seger in the University of Oklahoma Bulletin 
under date of March 1, 1924. 

“A camp of red people is like a village—it has 
all kinds of people in its citizenship. There are men 
like Big Horse whose word was inviolate and women 
like Attucker’s mother, who broke the bows of her 
truant boys—but there are also reckless men and 
mischievous boys to make trouble for their own 
people as well as for the whites. 

“There was a peculiar character among our 
Southern Cheyennes, who had been nick-named 
Hippy because he had been wounded in the hip and 
had a hitch in his walk on account of it. Hippy was a 
peculiar character. He was a foolhardy man, and 
delighted in doing desperate things that he might 
be talked about, and even when the Indians were at 
peace Hippy was always having adventures. Several 
times he had been shot by white soldiers and by the 
Utes, and had arrow wounds in different parts of 
his body. He delighted in displaying these wounds 
and in relating his many hair-breadth escapes. 

“Naturally agency life seemed very tame to him, 
and when the Northern Cheyennes arrived he spent 
most of his time in their camp listening to their 
account of the Custer battle, and other engagements, 
and lost no opportunity to display his wounds and 


5Fighting Oheyennes by George Bird Grinnell, pp. 312 & 318. 
Several hundred Indians of different tribes in 1874, tried to dislodge and 
exterminate twenty-eight buffalo hunters at Adobe Walls but they were 
repulsed after a days fighting and resulted in the death of several of the 
bravest warriors. Hippy, who was in the battle was so disgruntled 
toward a Comanche Medicine Man, who had given him bad medicine that 
he had made an assault on him but was prevented doing him harm by 
other Cheyennes. The Medicine Man declared the medicine would have 
been effective and the buffalo hunters would have been destroyed except 
for the fact that some Cheyennes killed a skunk and in this way broke 
his medicine.—D. W. P. 
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recount to them his own deeds of valor. He had two 
girls in school and frequently called to see them. 
Now the Indian men were not allowed to go in and 
sit down in the girls’ play room and smoke, neither 
were the girls allowed in the boys’ play room, but 
Hippy came into the girls’ play room one day and 
began to fill his pipe. I saw him and told him he 
must go into the boys’ play room if he wished to 
smoke. He said, ‘I want to talk with my daughters, 
and as you do not allow the girls to go into the boys’ 
play room, I will sit here and talk to them and take 
a smoke at the same time.’ 

““You must go into the other room,’ I repeated. 
He finally went in but called his girls, telling them 
to come where he was. I forbade them to do so and 
Hippy came back into the girls’ play room and com- 
menced an insulting harangue. I told him to go out 
and made a demonstration as if to put him out. 

“Drawing a knife he growled out, ‘Come on if 
you want to put me out of the room.’ I said to him, 
‘Hippy, I don’t want any trouble with you,’ and 
walked to the other side of the room away from him. 
Thinking he had bluffed me, he followed me up and 
shook his hands in my face, and said, ‘Why don’t 
you take hold of me?’ At the same time he had his 
knife clutched in his hands, apparently ready to 
strike with it. Seeing that he was determined to have 
a quarrel, I caught the hand that held the knife with 
one hand and with the other I took him by the back 
of the neck and commenced hustling him to the door. 
He struggled to free the hand that held the knife and 
resisted my effort, but I had him going. As I neared 
the door which was then open, he kicked it shut and 
I could not open it without letting go either of his 
knife or his neck. 

“Just when I needed him most, Keller, my cook, 
came into the room and asked if he could help me in 
any way. I told him I did not wish any help in re- 
gard to Hippy, but if he would open the door and 
hold it open I’d be much obliged. 

“He opened the door and I slammed Hippy 
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through, intending to jump back into the house and 
shut the door. 

“Hippy had foreseen the possibility of my doing 
so, and grimly clutched my coat collar in one hand, 
so firmly that I could not get free from him. I was 
forced to hold the hand with the knife. As long as 
he clung to me it was not necessary for me to hold 
him. 

“With my free hand I slipped my coat from my 
shoulder, leaving him holding the collar. He struck 
at me with the knife, but I was on guard, and evaded 
the blow, and again seized the hand that held the 
knife. With a quick shove I sent him tumbling off 
the porch. 

“He struck the ground some three feet below 
the porch floor with stunning force. I jumped upon 
him and taking him by the throat shut off his wind. 
After I had choked him until he turned black in the 
face I loosened my grip, and asked him if he would 
behave himself if I let him get up again. 

“He replied, ‘Pewa,’ a Cheyenne word, which 
means, good. I supposed that he meant to say that he 
would be good if I let him get up, and released him 
but kept an eye on him. The minute he rose to his 
feet he plunged at me with his knife. I jumped away 
from him and ran. He followed me closely, striking 
at me at every step. Being the quicker of the two, 
I soon gained some ground upon him, and seeing a 
stone ahead of me lying on the ground I stooped and 
picked it up and turned and faced him. He saw the 
stone and stopped about ten feet distant from me. 
There we faced each other—he with his knife drawn 
and I with a stone ready to smash him. He dared 
me to throw the stone. 

“Ag the stone was heavy and I knew he could 
easily dodge it and reach me with his knife, I looked 
around warily. At this moment I caught sight of a 
piece of lodge pole about ten feet long lying on the 
ground near my feet. Dropping the stone I caught 
up this pole. I then said, ‘Hippy, the reason I did 
not throw the stone was because I did not want to 
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kill you, but now if you do not put up your knife 
and behave yourself, I am going to knock you over 
and pound you with that pole.’ 

“He perceived that I could easily swipe him 
with the pole, and that he could not touch me with 
his knife. He grew polite. ‘If you’ll throw down 
your pole I’ll put up my knife.’ As quickly as he 
said this I dropped the pole. His word being given 
he put his knife into its scabbard. I then said, 
‘Come with me to the agent’s office.’ 

“All right,’ said he, ‘I am ready to do so,’ and 
thereupon we started traveling side by side, each 
one eyeing the other sharply all the way. When we 
got to the door of the agent’s office we had to climb 
several steps, and there was only room for one at a 
time. 

“Go ahead,’ said I. 

“ ‘No,’ said Hippy, ‘You go first.’ 

“IT said, ‘Will you follow?” 

“*Yes, I will come,’ he replied. I went into the 
office and Hippy followed me. 

“Agent Miles was there and I told him briefly 
what had taken place—how Hippy had drawn his 
knife upon me, and how we had a fight over it. I 
told him that several times during the scuffle I could 
have killed him if I had wished to do so, as I had 
him in my power, but I did not want to bring any 
trouble or disturbance upon the agency; therefore 
I had spared his life. ‘I will not take any more 
chances with him,’ I concluded. ‘I want to give notice 
both to the Indians and to the agency that if he 
comes into my school again, I will kill him at once.’ 

“What I had said in regard to the affair the 
agent had interpreted to Hippy, and the agent asked 
him if that was a true statement of the case. 

“It is,’ said Hippy calmly. ‘True in every par- 
ticular. But I have something to add to it. I want 
to say that I believe I am going to die from the effects 
of being thrown from the porch to the ground. I felt 
something break inside me. I am sure I shall not live 
long after this, but I shall live long enough to kill 
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Me-o-kany. I will kill him at the first opportunity. 
I have been placed upon my honor in coming here. 
He said he would put up his club if I put up my 
knife, and now I have come to the office I have no 
more promises to keep. I am free to kill him and 
I will do it.’ 

“The agent asked me what I thought ought to be 
done in the matter. ‘Would you advise that Hippy 
be turned over to the military?’ he asked. 

“My blood was up and I replied, ‘So far as I 
am concerned I do not care what you do with him. 
I can protect myself, and I have given fair warning 
of what I shall do in the future in regard to him.’ 

“The agent sent a runner to camp asking some 
of the chiefs to come to his office. Big Horse and 
White Shield came in response to the summons. 

“After hearing the case they said, ‘We are not 
much surprised at Hippy’s actions. He has been 
that way all his life. He is always doing mean and 
desperate things, and has made our people a great 
deal of trouble on account of it. We have no sym- 
pathy with him. It is a pity Me-o-kany did not kill 
him when he had such a good chance.’ 

“White Shield said, ‘It is wiser not to have done 
so, for Hippy has some sons, who are as foolish as 
Hippy himself, and they would have taken the life of 
some white person in retaliation. On this account it 
is better that you did not kill him. We will take him 
to camp and will not permit him to come to the 
agency again. If he does you have our permission to 
kill him as you have threatened.’ 

“They took Hippy to camp and kept him there 
for some time. He was galled by this confinement, 
and tried on several occasions to slip away from 
those guarding him, but they were able to prevent 
him. On one occasion they had to knock him down 
to keep him from getting away. 

“At last he changed his tactics and pretended 
to be penitent. He begged that he might be allowed 
to walk around the agency, provided he would not 
come inside the school grounds. Previous to this, 
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however, he had on several occasions sent messages 
by the young men, who were ready enough to bring 
them, that as soon as he could get out of camp he 
was coming up to the school to kill me. I sent back 
word that he could not come any too quick, as I had 
the ball in my gun with which I expected to plug 
him. 

“At last he begged permission of his chiefs to 
go to see his girls. ‘I’ll keep out of the school 
grounds and take no weapons with me,’ he said. The 
chiefs at last consented to lay the matter before the 
agent and myself to see if we would consent to allow 
him to come. 

“The agent left the decision to me and I said, 
‘It don’t make any difference how much he comes to 
the agency, I will not molest him outside of the school 
grounds, but if he as much as puts his foot inside 
of the school fence I’ll kill him.’ 

“He came to the agency every day after this 
and walked around wistfully till he caught sight of 
his girls. He called them to him, and they would go 
to the fence and talk with him, but he did not offer to 
step inside. These meetings went on in this way 
for several weeks. I often met him on the streets 
of the agency, and once or twice he attempted to 
speak to me, but I turned my head and walked on 
without reply. On one trip on horseback a mile or 
two from the agency, I unexpectedly met Hippy. He 
was surprised, so was I. We eyed each other until 
we were safely out of gun-shot. As neither of us had 
a weapon at the time we were in no danger. 

“Near the close of the term we announced cer- 
tain closing exercises, and invited all the parents of 
the children to attend. We were to give them a 
dinner, in order to win their promise to bring the 
children back to school, when vacation was over. 

“In looking forward to this dinner I thought 
about Hippy’s girls how good and obedient they 
had been—and my heart softened toward Hippy. 
I told the agent I would be willing to make an ex- 
ception in this case and allow Hippy to come in and 
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attend the closing exercise and take his children home 
with him. When Miles told Hippy that I had invited 
him to the closing exercises and that he would be 
allowed inside of the school grounds without fearing 
anything from me, Hippy replied, ‘My heart is good. 
Me-o-kany has made me happy, but I would like you 
to write me a pass to the grounds. I want you to put 
it in a big envelope so that when I hand it to him he 
will know it came from headquarters.’ 

“This the agent did, and as soon as he entered 
the school grounds Hippy held the official envelope 
high over his head like a flag of truce and watched 
me very carefully until I read the pass from the 
agent. I then said, ‘It is all right, you need not fear 
anything from me this day,’ which relieved him very 
much. 

“He enjoyed his dinner and the exercises very 
much and when it came time to leave he came and 
offered his hand and said: ‘I want to come again. 
When will you let me come?’ 

““‘TInasmuch as you have obeyed my commands, 
you have behaved splendidly during the day, and you 
may call in two weeks.’ 

“At the end of the two weeks he was on hand 
promptly. He stayed an hour or two, visiting with 
his daughters, and when ready to leave asked: ‘When 
can I come again?’ 

“T then asked, ‘ I will remove all restrictions 
upon you so long as you behave properly.’ 

“This appeared to be the first time that Hippy 
had ever been in any way beaten or had come out 
second best and the Cheyennes guyed him without 
mercy about it. The Northern Cheyennes (assembled 
in a large camp about a mile from the agency), were 
having dances every night, and many of the other 
Indians gathered there at night to share in the story- 
telling and fun. The Northern Cheyennes by this 
time were in full possession of the story of Hippy’s 
encounter with me and whenever he rose to pose as 
a warrior or a desperate man, some wag always 
shouted, ‘How about Johnny Smoker? He laid you 
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out. This galled him terribly. The Indians after 
this began to prepare for a Sun Dance, and had in- 
vited the Comanches and Kiowas to join them. It 
happened that Hippy’s oldest daughter was detailed 
in the kitchen at the school and Hippy was hard 
put to it to furnish his part of the feast. He told 
his daughter to slip out coffee and sugar and such 
other provisions as she could during the week and 
when she was allowed to visit her home on Saturday 
to bring them with her. She obeyed and on Saturday 
morning after she had started to camp an Arapaho 
girl told the matron all about this pilfering. When 
the matter was brought to my notice I put a boy on 
a horse and told him to tell Hippy if he did not 
return the coffee and sugar at once I would deduct 
what he had taken from the next rations. 

“The Arapaho boy reached the camp just as a 
party had assembled to partake of the feast, which 
Hippy had intended giving them out of the rations 
his daughter had stolen. The Arapaho boy delivered 
my message to Hippy, accusing his daughter of steal- 
ing the rations, and demanded that they be returned 
at once, otherwise they would be held out of his next 
ration issue. 

“This took place in the presence of the guests, 
and was very humiliating to Hippy. He denied that 
his daughter had stolen the rations and commanded 
that his wife should get their own rations that they 
had drawn the week before and send them to me, 
and said, ‘I will come up to see about the matter in 
the evening.’ 

“Towards sunset he came into the school grounds 
with his face painted up gorgeously. His two wives 
were with him, also the daughter who had stolen the 
rations. 

“T was building a wood-shed near the house and 
was busy sawing some boards. Hippy and his wife 
and daughter came and stood by me. The red people 
all knew that something out of the ordinary was 
going to happen. All the school came running to see 
what was going to take place. 
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“Hippy turned to them and said, ‘Why do you 
children tell tales on each other? You Arapaho chil- 
dren should be friends to the Cheyennes. The Chey- 
ennes and Arapahos have always stood together 
against the white men. Now you go and inform on 
my daughter and bring her into trouble when on the 
other hand you ought to help cover up the things 
she did. And if she was discovered and punished you 
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you are not strong enough to whip him we have 
plenty of warriors in camp who will come in and 
help you.’ He then turned to me, ‘You have brought 
my family into disgrace. You have accused my 
daughter of stealing in the presence of the young 
men whom I had invited to the feast. I now have to 
make another feast and ask them all in again in 
order to keep them from throwing the thing up to 
me and bringing me into ridicule. My daughter has 
a cow in the school herd and I want to kill it in 
order to make the feast.’ 

“Hippy went on: ‘Now I want you to put out 
my daughter’s cow to me and I will kill it and make 
this feast.’ 

“T replied, ‘Your daughter knows on what terms 
she holds this cow and what the conditions are. I 
don’t need to have anything more to do with it. The 
herders are instructed what to do in caring for these 
cattle.’ 

“Upon this they held a whispered consultation 
to one side, and when it was over the daughter, who 
was a school girl, came up in front of me in a very 
impudent way, stuck out her tongue at me and said: 
‘Yea, yea, yea.’ 

“I glanced around as she did this and saw 
Hippy’s two women, on either side of me, with sharp 
butcher knives in their hands. It was plain they 
expected me to take hold of the girl or slap her in 
punishment for her impudence. If I had done so, 
they would have knifed me. There would have been 
no witnesses except the school children and them- 
selves, and they would have claimed that I assaulted 
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their daughter and that they killed me in defending 
her. I saw it would be foolish to bring on any en- 
gagement with them, so I dropped my saw and left 
them. 

“Going to my room I took off my working 
clothes, determined to call upon the commanding 
officer at Fort Reno. Hippy had said to the children, 
however, at the commencement of our interview that 
he had seen the commander at the military post and 
that he had told him he would not take up any 
quarrel on my account; that he did not expect to 
take any part in any controversy between me and 
the Indians. I saw that, if this was true, it added a 
great deal to Hippy’s feeling that I would not be 
protected. 

“After I had made my toilet I saddled my horse 
and rode to Fort Reno, leaving Hippy and his two 
wives and daughter victorious on the school ground. 

“Calling upon Major Mizer I told him what had 
taken place at the school. He said, ‘I cannot inter- 
fere in any quarrels between you and the Indians. 
We have only a small force here and the Indians are 
worked up to a state of excitement where a very 
small thing might bring on an engagement. They 
largely outnumber us and might completely over- 
come us.’ 

“TI told him that Hippy had said that he had had 
an interview with him and that he had told him he 
would not protect me in my course, and that I simply 
wanted to know whether that was so or not, for I 
was running the school under a contract with the 
government and was under bond to do my part; that 
I was not expected to fight Indians, neither was I 
expected to put up with the abuse of Indian men like 
Hippy. ‘Unless I can be protected in my school work 
on my own grounds where I have to do the work, 
I will dismiss my school and ask to be relieved from 
my contract on the grounds that the troops cannot 
protect me.’ 

“As I rose to go he said, ‘Hold on, I want you 
to understand that I am willing to protect the people 
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of the agency as long as I have a man to do so, but 
it seemed to me that our force is altogether too small 
to risk an attack at this time.’ 

“To this I replied, ‘If that is your view of the 
case I will lay the matter before the Indian office 
and claim protection or relief from my contract.’ 

“ “What do you think ought to be done in this 
case?’ he asked. 

““Hippy should be arrested and put into the 
guardhouse. That will settle the whole matter.’ 

““T am satisfied if I sent a detail of soldiers to 
the Indian camp and demanded Hippy they would 
refuse to give him up. In this case I would have to 
acknoweldge my inability to take him, or bring on 
an engagement with the Indians.’ 

“TI then said, ‘If you will accept Hippy at the 
guardhouse and keep him there I will arrest him 
myself and bring him over and deliver him to you.’ 

““T don’t want you to do that, but if you can 
get Hippy at the agency when there are very few 
Indians about and hold him until I can send a detail 
of soldiers for him I will take care of him.’ 

“ “All right; that suits me,’ I replied. ‘The first 
time Hippy comes to Darlington I will send you 
word and I will see that he is delivered over to you 
men.’ Mounting my horse I returned to the agency 
only to find Hippy and his two wives and his daughter 
standing in the school grounds, in the same place 
where I had left them. 

“““Where have you been?’ asked Hippy. I gave 
no answer. 

““ ‘What shall my girl do—shall she go to bed or 
not?’ 

“She heard the bell ring, didn’t she? She knows 
what she ought to do, and knows that the other chil- 
dren have gone to bed.’ 

“ ‘My girl has had no supper.’ 

“She was standing there when the supper bell 
rang, wasn’t she? She knew what she should have 
done to get her supper.’ 

“The girl went to bed and Hippy and his two 
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wives returned to camp. 

“The next day he came to the agency, evidently 
to find out what I had gone away for. He inferred 
I had been to the Post, and he was very anxious to 
know what I had done. Upon reaching the agency 
he went to the blacksmith shop and asked the smith 
if he knew what I had gone to the Fort for. The 
blacksmith said he did not know exactly what I had 
gone for. Hippy then went to the agent’s office. 

“T was watching his movements, and as soon as 
he went into the office I sent a courier to the Post 
telling the commander to send his detail of soldiers 
for Hippy. I then instructed Mr. Williams, the black- 
smith, to stand ready to detain Hippy until the 
soldiers came, providing he left the Commissary. 

“When Hippy entered the agent’s office, Miles 
was talking with Ed Guery,® a half-breed Cheyenne, 
who not only understood Cheyenne, but also under- 
stood and spoke Comanche. When Hippy entered 
the agent shook hands with him and told him to be 
seated. The agent asked him if he would not like 
some rations to take home with him. Hippy said he 
would. The agent told the Commissary clerk to go 
into the Commissary and put up some rations for 
Hippy. The clerk understood very well that he was 
to be gone as long about it as possible. 

“While Hippy was sitting in the agent’s office 
a Comanche Indian came in and sat down beside him 
and entered into a conversation with him, which was 
overheard by Guery, the half-breed interpreter. 
Hippy related what had taken place and told him I 
had been to the Post but didn’t know what for, 
though he thought I had failed to get help. 

“ “Everybody is very friendly to me this morn- 
ing, and even the agent is more cordial than usual. 
He has just sent his clerk into the Commissary for 
some rations for me. I have got them all scared. 
After this when I want anything to eat, all I have 


6d Guerrier, a well known scout for whom the t 

’ ) own of Geary, Oklahoma, 
was named. The Guerrier family allotments are on the North Canadian 
river northeast of the town of Geary.—D. W. P. 
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to do is to make some threat and I can get anything 
I want. I wish you would come to my camp during 
your visit, for I will have plenty to eat and know 
now how to get more when I need it.’ 

“About this time the Commissary clerk, glanc- 
ing from the window saw the ambulance and the 
detail of soldiers coming from the Post. He brought 
the rations out and gave them to Hippy, who as he 
left the office turned to the Comanche and said, 
‘Come right up to my place, I will go on and give the 
rations to my squaw and have her get the dinner 
ready.’ 

“He went out of the office alone, but he seemed 
to think that he might get some further information 
out of the blacksmith to satisfy himself why it was 
that the agency people were so friendly with him 
after his trouble. He did not see the soldiers coming, 
but the blacksmith did and knew the importance of 
keeping. Hippy’s face away from the Fort, so when he 
asked the blacksmith again whether he had heard 
anything more about my trip to the Post the night 
before, the blacksmith, as if he wished to get a drink, 
told him if he would come over to a well which was 
a short distance from the shop, he would tell him all 
about it. 

“They started for the well, keeping their backs 
to the coming soldiers, and stepped behind the house 
to get a drink completely shutting the soldiers and 
ambulance from Hippy’s view. All at once the am- 
bulance drew up near the well and a file of soldiers 
jumped out and surrounded Hippy, with their bay- 
onets pointed towards him. 

‘Hippy when he saw the soldiers asked, ‘What 
are these soldiers after?’ 

“Williams replied, ‘I think they are after you.’ 

“ ‘T have not so much as a knife to defend my- 
self. If I had, they would not take me alive,’ he said. 

“By this time the soldiers had their bayonets 
presented and they pointed towards the ambulance, 
telling him to get into it. He did not start until he 
was pricked pretty sharply by the bayonets. He 
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climbed into the ambulance, the soldiers following 
him. They took their seats on each side of him, and 
the team was quickly turned towards the Post and 
driven rapidly away. 
“Just as they were leaving the agency, Hippy 
seized a gun in each hand and tried to jump out of 
the ambulance, but the points of the bayonets were 
put against him and he was pushed down in his seat. 
This quieted his spirit and he was safely landed in 
the guardhouse without creating any excitement 
among the Indians, as they were all gathered at 
camp where the Sun Dance was in progress. 
“Hippy’s circle of friends among the Indians 
was not very large, since they were for the most 
part law-abiding and peaceful, and his arrest did not 
create the excitement that was expected by the com- 
manding officer. But the humiliation of being put 
in the guardhouse and the second time being beaten 
by ‘Johnny Smoker’ so worked upon Hippy’s feelings 
that he fell ill, and the commanding officer fearing 
he would die sent a courier to me asking if I were 
willing to let him be turned loose to die in camp. 
“I told him that it did not matter to me, that 
as long as he stayed out of the school grounds it 
would be all right. If they would have him promise 
to keep out of the school I did not care. They let 
him out of the guardhouse to die, but as soon as he 
was out he changed his mind about dying and con- 
cluded to get well. As soon as he had recovered so 
that he could walk he came to the school grounds 
and to my surprise one day, I stepped out on the 
porch: to find Hippy sitting there. I seized him and 
dragged him off the grounds and threw him outside 
the fence and gave him a kick and told him the next 
time he came on the school grounds I would kill him. 
“He lay there for some time, but slowly got up 
and went to camp. He made no attempt to come to 
school again without my permission, but this did not 
end his plotting against me, for as soon as he had 
gotten his health he organized a party of his own 
boys and relatives for the purpose of killing me. 
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They talked the matter over night after night, and 
every night a party of young men rode before the 
school building and sat in groups on their ponies 
with their blankets drawn over their heads, every 
one of them being armed. Several days in succession 
I saw this party congregate in front of the building 
and one day I asked the school children if they knew 
what they were there for. A little girl who was a 
great favorite of mine, and who came to our room 
quite frequently to help my wife about her work, 
said she could tell me, but I must not let any one 
know who told me. She said, ‘They are young men 
Hippy has got to try to kill you, they are watching 
to see when you go off some place away from the 
school building, where you will be out of sight from 
the white folks, when they will follow and kill you. 
You better not go alone while they are watching you.’ 

“I was pretty busy in the hay field, leaving the 
children who had remained with us to the matron 
and teachers. We had no trouble with runaways for 
a long time, and it was a great surprise to me when 
one night I came home from the hayfield to find that 
four or five of our children had run off to camp. 
I sent an Arapaho boy after them but he returned 
without them and said they would not come. 

“I was too busy to go after them myself, if I 
could help it, so I went to my work without bringing 
they back. The next night when I came home, it 
was reported that fourteen more of the children had 
scampered back to their parents. I turned to Dan 
Tucker, one of our largest school boys, and one who 
was then herding the issue cattle, ‘Dan, saddle my 
horse; after supper I’ll go after them myself.’ 

“*Vou better send me and Neatha’ after them.’ 

“ ‘No,’ I replied, ‘I have sent after them before 
and did not get them—I will go this time myself.’ 

“Tet Neatha and me go with you then.’ 


7Neatha was an Arapaho boy whom Mr. Seger gave credit for saving 
his life. He named his son, who was born shortly after this incident 
occurred, for this Indian boy. This son is a prominent citizen of Blaine 
county and is editor and publisher of the Geary Times-Journal.—D. W. P. 
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“TI consented to this and after I had eaten my 
supper and was ready to start, the boys asked me 
to hold their horses in order that they might get 
their revolvers. As herders they were allowed to 
carry revolvers. Supposing they wished to show off 
with their revolvers, and knowing that the camp we 
were going to was a very large one with a big dance 
going on, I was not surprised that they wished to 
take their revolvers along, as it was customary at 
that time for Indians to keep their arms by their 
sides. We rode up to a bonfire in the center of the 
camp, where a large number of Indians had congre- 
gated preparatory for a dance, and I looked around 
for the children but could not see them. 

“Dan then said, ‘Let Neatha and me go around 
camp and look for the children and see where they 
are; then we will come and tell you and you can 
come and get them. If you should go with us the 
children would see you before you saw them, and 
they would hide away and then you would not get 
them.’ 

“I thought the idea a good one, and told them 
I would remain at the fire until they returned. As 
soon as the boys were gone a part of some twenty- 
five or thirty young men gathered around me, all 
with their blankets over their heads, and acted as 
if they meditated evil to me. As I had no weapon 
with me, I thought it safer to be on the ground, so 
I slid from my horse and stood in front of him. The 
Indians gathered on one side of me and one young 
man in walking past ran against me. I treated this 
as a joke, though I knew it was intentional, made 
with the idea of provoking resistance on my part. 
Soon another young man passed me and gave me a 
shove much harder than the first one had done. This 
was too large a crowd for me, so I mounted my horse 
and started after my herd boys. I had not gone far 
until I met the boys coming back, and I asked them 
if they had found the children. They looked very 
serious and said, ‘Yes, they are down at Hippy’s 
camp near the river. The children are there, but 
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there are a lot of young men there and they are all 
armed and Hippy is mad and the young men are 
angry too, and told us to come back and send you 
down there, but for us not to come with you.’ 

“After they had delivered their message I told 
them I was going down to Hippy’s camp. 

“They said, ‘You had better not go. Hippy is 
mad; he told us that he was going to kill you.’ 

“TI told them I was just as mad as Hippy, and 
that I was going after those children. 

“ ‘Well, if you are going we are going along with 
you,’ they said. 

“T told them they could go if they chose to, but 
if they were afraid to go they might stay back. 
They made no reply, but one of them rode on each 
side of me, until we reached Hippy’s camp. I took 
in the situation at a glance, for there sat Hippy 
with a gun across his lap, surrounded by four or five 
young men with guns by their sides. Hippy was fill- 
ing his pipe preparatory to smoking. 

“Knowing the Indian customs as I did, I knew 
that when they are about to undertake a desperate 
act they take a smoke first, if possible, and that while 
they are smoking they consider the plan of this 
undertaking in all its details, and that when the 
smoke is finished, if they are still resolved to carry 
out their plan, the one who is their leader gives the 
signal. I knew they would not act immediately. I 
rode up calmly, and said, ‘How’ to them, to which 
they did not respond. I got down from my horse and 
stood in front of Hippy in easy reach of him. I was 
so intent and occupied with what I should do myself 
that I paid no attention to what the boys were doing, 
but they dismounted and took their places by my 
side, one on my right and one on my left, with their 
six-shooters in their hands. 

“T did not see them do this, as my attention was 
upon Hippy, from whom I knew the signal for action 
would come. I believed I could snatch his gun away 
from him and kill him and jump into the bushes be- 
fore the others could fire. After settling upon this 
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plan I stood waiting for the smoke to be finished. 
After the pipe had passed around and its contents 
were consumed, the pipe again came back to Hippy. 
The critical moment had arrived. 

“Hippy, instead of giving the signal as I ex- 
pected him to do, turned to the Arapaho boys 
and said, ‘What are you here for? Did I not tell 
you to stay away? Did I not tell you I wanted to kill 
this white man? Don’t you know that the Cheyennes 
and Arapahos are friends while the white men are 
our enemies? Don’t you know that we have always 
been against the white man; why do you stand by 
this man against us?’ 

“When Hippy began to talk I knew that there 
was no immediate danger. I glanced at the boys 
when he addressed them, and took in the situation. 
They were standing resolutely by my side with their 
revolvers in their hands, with stern resolution on 
their dark faces. They were brave as lions, and my 
heart went out to them. 

“When Hippy had ended his tirade, Dan Tucker 
replied, ‘It is true the Arapahos and Cheyennes are 
friends. Is it not also true that we are at peace with 
the white people? We are not at the present time 
on the warpath against them and it is not our way 
to fight them and kill them when we have made peace 
with them. We are Arapaho boys, and we have been 
taught by our parents and chiefs to always obey our 
chiefs, and when our parents and chiefs put us in 
this school they said, ‘J ohnny Smoker is your chief— 
you must obey him and be true to him as you would 
be to a chief of your own tribe. We are now obeying 
the instructions of our chiefs, and you have no right 
to question our conduct in doing so. We are here in 
obedience to this man’s instructions and we will stay 
by him and fight with him if necessary.’ 

“Hippy then turned to me and asked, ‘Why do 
you whip these children? 

“I replied, ‘I have not whipped them, as these 


boys know, and if you bring the children out before 
me they will tell you so,’ 
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“<Then why were they crying as far as I could 
hear them when I came to camp?’ 

“ «They were probably crying because they knew 
they would be whipped when they returned to school. 
They have run away from school and they know 
when they return I will whip them for running 
away.’ 

“He said, ‘If you are going to whip those chil- 
dren we will not take them back to school.’ 

‘““‘T have come after those children and I will 
take them back and I will whip them. I am now 
ready to go and I want you to bring them out of the 
lodge or I will.’ I insisted. 

“‘T will bring them out of the lodge and let you 
take them back to school if you promise not to whip 
them.’ 

“<T shall whip them.’ I declared. 

“ ‘You must not whip my little girl. She is a 
timid little thing and is afraid, and will suffer more 
from the fear of being whipped than in taking the 
whipping.’ 

“‘T will whip your little girl,’ I said, with all 
the sternness I could command. 

“He finally brought the children out, (they had 
gone to sleep in the lodge), and by this time it was 
nearly midnight. When I saw that he had finally 
given up and would let me take the children, and 
knowing that we would be late and that everybody 
would be disturbed by their return, I did a thing 
which another might not have done. I turned to 
Hippy and said, ‘If you will bring these children to 
school by sunrise tomorrow I will not take them with 
me tonight.’ 

“He replied, ‘If you will not whip them I will 
bring them to school by sunrise tomorrow.’ 

“T said, ‘I shall whip them when they come.’ 

“He was deeply troubled, but at last he said, 
‘I will have them there.’ 

“With perfect confidence in his word I mounted 
my horse and went back to school. 

“In the morning just as the sun rose Hippy 
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came with the fourteen children. I marched them all 
up on the porch and got me a whip and prepared to 
punish them. Hippy again interceded for his little 
girl and said, ‘See how innocent she looks! She is 
already afraid and is beginning to cry.’ 

“T shall whip her all the same,’ I said, for I 
knew Hippy had instigated all the trouble. I had now 
gained my point in every particular and as I passed 
down the line I simply tapped each child on the 
shoulder not enough to hurt them, and when the chil- 
dren saw that my whipping was merely a farce, 
they all began to laugh and even Hippy’s grim 
features changed pleasantly.” 

(To be Continued) 


BOOK REVIEW 


Wah’ Kon-Tah. $2.50 John Joseph Mathews. University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1932. 

It has remained for an Osage Indian to portray in a 
series of exquisite word-pictures, not the physical nor the 
political history of the Indians but their deep, hidden, inner 
life. “That which the children of the earth do not compre- 
hend as they travel the roads of the earth and which becomes 
clear to them only when they have passed on to the great 
mysteries in Wah’ Kon-Tah,” is really a prose poem not only 
in its understanding depiction of the Indians, of their re- 
ligion, their mysticism, their culture but of the land on 
which they dwell. With consummate grace and skill, Mr. 
Mathews writes of the Oklahoma landscape, its smiling 
loveliness in spring-time, its fierce heat in summer when the 
“heat devils dance,” the mellow days and nights of autumn 
and winter’s fierce storms with pelting sleet and snow and 
the north wind howling like a banshee. Because of his Indian 
blood, the author is able to write of his people “from the 
inside out” not from the view of a spectator—an interested 
and sympathetic spectator but a spectator, nevertheless. 

John Joseph Mathews is a member of the Osage Indian 
tribe, and superimposed upon his Indian heritage is the broad 
culture and education of the white man’s world, thus making 
it possible for him to approach the writing of “Wah’ Kon- 
Tah,” his first book, from both the standpoints of the Indian 
and the white man. 

“Wah’ Kon-Tah” is compiled from notes left by Major 
Laban J. Miles, early agent among the Indians. Mr. Miles 
was a Quaker and as conscientious and devoted to his charges 
as he was courageous and just in the discharge of his duties 
as their guardian. The book is unique in form. The lives 
and souls of the Indians are painted in a series of episodes— 
“their customs, their conception of God, their quiet dignity 
and courtesy as compared with the agressiveness and 
hypocrisy of the white race. ... The Indian does not pray 
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as the white man prays; with one eye open and his hand 
around his money pouch but loses himself completely for 
the moment; his whole soul is given up to his grief.” 

The authentic Indian names, Gray Bird, Nellie Saucy 
Chief, Hard Robe, White Hair, Eagle That Dreams give 
the book atmosphere and the descriptions are full of beauty 
—“Sometimes the wind screamed like a woman who has the 
evil spirit... Spring came to the prairie and the blackjacks 
and the hills looked like undulating green velvet ... like 
the cosmic pulse; the pulse of the prairie and the blackjack 
hills.”’ 

“Wah’ Kon-Tah” contains eleven artistic illustrations 
by May Todd Aaron of Pawhuska and is dedicated “In 
Memory of by Father, William Shirley Mathews.” It was 
the November choice of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

—Elizabeth Williams Cosgrove. 
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OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Annual Meeting, January 26, 1933 


The Annual Meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society met in 
the Auditorium of the Historical building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, at 
10:00 A, M., January 26, 1933, Mr. Charles F. Colcord, President, presiding. 

The following program was rendered: 

Music—Music Department, State Teachers College, Edmond. 

Invocation—Dr. Eugene M. Antrim, President of Oklahoma City 

University, 
Music—Music Department, State Teachers College, Edmond. 
Address of Welcome—Mr. Charles F. Colcord, President Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 

Address—Dr. A. C. Scott. 

Business Meeting: 

Reading of the minutes was dispensed with, since they were 

published in the magazine. 

Judge R. L. Williams presented to the Society the portrait of 
Bishop Theophile Meerschaert, a gift of the Sisters of the Catholic 
Church, giving a brief description of the work of Bishop Meerschaert. 

Mrs. Emma BHstill-Harbour moved that the Society accept the por- 
trait and extend to the Sisters the thanks of the Society, which motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Judge R. L, Williams, at the request of Mr. Colcord, President of 
the Society and Mrs. F. B. Lucas of Ponca City, presented to the Society 
the picture entitled “The Spirit of ’89,” representing the run into Okla- 
homa, which was a gift of the citizens of Ponca City. 

Mrs. Lucas moved that the picture be accepted, and that the Secre- 
tary be instructed to thank the Chamber of Commerce, of Ponca City, 
who sponsored the gift. The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mrs. Czarina C. Conlan presented to the Society the flag which 
floated over the Capitol at Washington the day when the Hon. Charles 
Curtis was inaugurated Vice-President of the United States, and moved 
that the Society accept the flag and a vote of thanks be tendered Vice- 
President Curtis for the gift, which motion was seconded and carried, 

Dr. J. B. Thoburn moved that when this meeting adjourns, that it be 
subject to the call of the President, which was so ordered. 

Mr. Dan W. Peery, Secretary, read the report of the election as 
follows: 

On January 24, 1933, Charles Colcord, President, Mrs. Jessie HE. 
Moore, Treasurer and Dan W. Peery, Secretary met and canvassed the 
vote and they reported that the five persons receiving the highest num- 


bers of votes were as follows: 
Mrs. Eugene B. Lawson, 
R. A. Sneed, 
A. N, Leecraft, 
Thomas H. Doyle, 
Ww. A. Ledbetter. 
And they further report that William S. Key was elected to fill the 


unexpired term of Phil D. Brewer, deceased. 
Judge Edwards moved that the balance of the program be deferred 
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i j j Doctor Thoburn 
and that the meeting adjourn. Motion was seconded and { 
called attention to his motion that the meeting adjourn subject to the call 
of the President, which amendment was accepted and the meeting stood 
ct gine Charles F. Colcord, President, 
Presiding. 

Dan W. Peery, 

Secretary, 


Meeting of the Board of Directors 
January 26, 1933 


The meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society convened in the Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
at 2:00 P. M., January 26, 1933, with the President of the Society, Mr. 
Charles F, Colcord, presiding. 

The Secretary called the roll, which showed the following members 
present: Gen. R. A. Sneed, Judge Thos, H. Doyle, Col. A. N. Leecraft, 
Judge W. A. Ledbetter, Judge R. L. Williams, Dr. E. E. Dale, Col, Charles 
F. Colcord, Mrs. Frank B. Lucas, Dr. Grant Foreman, Gen, William S. 
Key, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams, Mrs. T. B. Ferguson, 
Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Judge Wm. P. Thompson, Mrs. Emma Estill- 
Harbour, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Gen, Charles F. Barrett, Mr. Jasper Sipes, 
Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, Mr. George H. Evans and Mr. Dan W. Peery, 
Secretary. 

The Secretary reported that Judge Harry Campbell had given notice 
by letter of his inability to attend. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the last quarterly meeting of 
the Board of Directors, held October 27, 1932, which upon motion of 
Judge Thompson were approved as read. 

The Secretary presented his annual report, including that of the 
Librarian, File Clerk and Field Clerk, which upon motion of Judge R. L. 
Williams were ordered received and filed. 

Judge Williams moved that the Blection Report of the President, 
Treasurer and Secretary, giving the result of the ballot, be received 
and the result of the election declared in accordance therewith. Judge 
Thompson seconded the motion which carried, 

* * * 

Judge Williams, chairman of the committee for transferring the 
records of the various Indian Agencies in Oklahoma to the Historical 
building, reported that he had prepared a bill at the suggestion of Con- 
gressman Hastings, to be introduced in Congress, providing for the lodg- 
ing of the records of the Five Civilized Tribes and also of other tribes 
in Oklahoma, this to be done under the rules prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Dr. Grant Foreman read the report of Martha Buntin, research 
worker, in collecting material from the Sac and Fox and other Indians 
who were with them under the Sac and Fox Agency. 

Judge Williams moved that Dr. Grant Foreman be requested to pre- 
pare an article for the next issue of the Chronicles, giving a description 
and condition of the papers of the Indian archives in Muskogee and also 
of the other Tribes in Oklahoma, in order that such data may be avail- 


able for the members of Congress and Secretary of the Interior. The 
motion being seconded was carried. 


* * »& 


Mr. Sipes, Chairman of the House Committee, reported that the 
Committee had selected the center of the west side of the art gallery 
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at which to hang the picture “The Spirit of ’89.” 

Judge Williams moved that Dr. Grant Foreman and Mr. George 
Evans be appointed on the editing committee for the next biennium, 
which upon motion of Mrs. Harbour was adopted. 

Judge Williams moved that in future requisitions be drawn for a 
magazine not to exceed 500 pages for the annual volume, not more than 
125 pages for each quarter, which motion being seconded was carried. 

* * * 

The Secretary read a list of applicants for annual membership as 
follows: 

Lee K. Anderson, Oklahoma City; O. J. M. Brewer, Heavener; 
Charles J. Brill, El Reno; Lew F. Carroll, Newkirk; R. BH. Finerty, Okla- 
homa City; J. D. Fulton, Muskogee; Jay E. Goss, Oklahoma City; 
Genevieve Greer, Davis; B. B. Hunkapiller, Norman; James J. Hill, 
Norman; T. F. Hensley, El Reno; Fremont Hamilton, Courtney; Dr. 
BE. W. Hawkins, Cherokee, N. Carolina; Mrs. J, Henry Johnson, Oklahoma 
City; Henry Lee, Carnegie; Dr. R. H. Lynch, Hollis; Ray McNaughton, 
Miami; Roy O’Connor, Holdenville; William Ogden, Chicago, Illinois; 
Lola S. Pollan, Muskogee; W. F. Rampendahl, Muskogee; J. C. Stone, 
Muskogee; Mrs. T. D, Turner, Oklahoma City; Judge W. B. Wall, Salli- 
saw, and Mrs. T. L. DeGroot, Oklahoma City. 

Judge Edwards moved that they be received into annual member- 
ship of the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 

General Barrett presented the matter of keeping the Museum open 
on Sunday afternoons. 

Judge Edwards moved that the President and Secretary be re- 
quested to work out a plan by which the building can be kept open on 
Sunday afternoons from 1:30 to 5 o’clock in winter and from 2 to 6 
o’clock in summer, which motion being seconded was carried. 

* * * 

Colonel Leecraft moved that the Resolutions passed by the Legis- 
lature regarding the death of Ex-Governor Lee Cruce be made a part 
of our records, which motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Williams moved that the Secretary of the Society be in- 
structed to endeavor to secure a portrait of Hx-Governor Lee Cruce. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Williams moved that the Board proceed to elect a Junior 
Vice-President, which motion was seconded and carried. 

Colonel Leecraft moved that W. A. Ledbetter be elected Junior 
Vice-President. 

Doctor Thoburn moved that the nominations be closed and that 
the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot for W. A. Ledbetter as 
Junior Vice-President, which motion was seconded and carried. 

* * * 

Doctor Foreman presented to the Society historical material the 
gift of Mrs. F. L. Schaub, of Muskogee, widow of Fred L. Schaub, who 
was for nine years in charge of the Dwight Mission, as follows: A 
Cherokee Singing Book, Muskogee or Creek First Reader, a Copy of the 
Cherokee Messenger, five volumes of Cherokee Gospel Tidings, volumes 
2 to 7, almost complete, and four pictures of the Dwight Mission School. 

Mrs. Harbour moved that we accept this material and that a letter 
of thanks be written to Mrs. Schaub for her contributions to the archives 
of the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Doctor Foreman presented to the Society a copy of the Gospel 
According to John in the Creek language, published in 1860, a part of 
the Alice Robertson collection, which had been given to Mrs. Foreman 
by Mrs. N. B. Moore, Miss Robertson’s sister, and asked that it be 
kept in the vault. 

Mrs. Harbour moved that the Society accept the gift and that a 
letter of thanks be written to Mrs. N. B. Moore. Motion was seconded 


and carried, 
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Judge Williams moved that the operation of the photostat machine 
be turned over to Miss Carswell, and that she be given charge of all 
paper now on hand for its operation. Motion was seconded and carried. 

General Key moved that General Pat Hurley, Secretary of War, be 
asked to donate to the Society an oil painting of himself, since he is 
soon to retire from the President’s Cabinet. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Meeting adjourned. 
Charles F. Colcord, President, 


Presiding. 
Dan W. Peery, 
Secretary, 


Right Rev. THEOPHILE MEERSCHAERT 


NECROLOGY 


Right Rev. THEOPHILE MEERSCHAERT 
(1847-1924) 


Born in Russignies, near Renaix, Flanders (Belgium), on August 
24, 1847, he entered the College of Renaix, remaining there from 1859 to 
1864. From 1864 to 1868 he attended College in Audenarde. He then 
entered the American College of Louvain, remaining there until 1872, 
receiving Minor Orders on June 10, 1870. He was ordained Sub-deacon on 
December 17, 1870, Deacon June 8, 1871, and Priest December 23, 1871. 

Father Meerschaert left Russignies for the United States on Sep- 
tember 26, 1872, arriving in New York City on October 18, 1872, and at 
Natchez, Mississippi, October 27th. He was appointed to Missions of 
Jordan River, of Wolf River and Pearl River, in Hancock and Harrison 
Counties, Mississippi, on November 16, 1872, and changed to Ocean Springs, 
August 29, 1874. In October, 1875, Father Meerschaert, that section being 
swept by a yellow fever epidemic, at his post of duty was stricken with 
yellow fever. Recovering he nursed those so afflicted for eight weeks, 
when he had a relapse. After recovering and a vacation for rest he 
resumed his duties. In 1878 with a recurrence of yellow fever on the Gulf 
Coast he assisted the sufferers at Ocean Springs and Biloxi, Mississippi. 
In 1879 he was sent to Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, to replace Rev. Father 
Leduc for one year. 

On August 30, 1880, Father Meerschaert assigned to Natchez, be- 
came Vicar General on April 18, 1887. Bishop Janssens having been 
appointed to the Archiepiscopal See of New Orleans, 1888, Vicar-General 
Meerschaert was appointed administrator. 

On May 7, 1891, Father Meerschaert was preconized Vicar Apostolic 
of the Indian Territory and titular Bishop of Sidyma. The Bull appoint- 
ing him Bishop was issued June 11th, 1891. By Special Indult he was 
consecrated on the Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin September 
8th, 1891 in the Cathedral of Natchez, by Most Rev. Francis Janssens, 
D. D., Archbishop of New Orleans, assisted by Right Rev. Edward Fitz- 
gerald, of Little Rock, Arkansas, and Right Rev. Thomas Heslin, of 
Natchez, Mississippi. His Lordship, Bishop Meerschaert, arriving in 
Oklahoma and Indian Territories on Friday, September 18, 1891, stopping 
enroute at Purcell, saying Mass in the Chapel of the Sisters, and on 
the 19th entraining for Guthrie, Oklahoma Territory, where the first 
Pontifical High Mass in said jurisdiction was celebrated at Guthrie on 
Sunday, September 20, 1891. In 1893 Bishop Meerschaert, had in his 
Vicariate sixteen priests, thirteen regular of the Benedictine Order and 
three secular priests. In July 5, 1905, in an audience with Pope Pius X 
the question of erection of the Vicariate Apostolic into a Diocese was 
discussed: On August 17, 1905 the Diocese of Oklahoma was erected by 
Pope Pius X. Bishop Meerschaert was appointed as first incumbent of 
the new Episcopal See of Oklahoma on August 23, 1905. After the com- 
pletion of the Bishop’s house at 1905 Ww. 18 St., Oklahoma City, he oc- 
cupied it as his residence beginning with October, 1907.4 He died at St. 


1*Account of Rt. Rev. Bishop Meerschaert’s Activities in the Diocese of 
Oklahoma” from his diary published in The Catholic Home, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, September 8, 1928, page 26. 


3 Oklahoma City) February 22, 1924. 
ag ead esata Pastor Assumption Church, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
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Anthony’s Hospital in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, on February 21, 1924.2 
Funeral services were in charge of Archbishop Shaw with burial in 
Fairlawn Cemetery.? Bishop Meerschaert at the time of his death had in 
the Diocese of Oklahoma 38 regular priests of the Benedictine and Car- 
mellite Orders, and 68 secular priests, 71 churches with pastors and 82 
missions without regular pastors, attended by priests from other churches 
as conditions permitted, membership of Roman Catholic population in 
said diocese being 57,587° 

When Father Meerschaert arrived in Mississippi the people of that 
state were not only suffering from conditions arising from the devasta- 
tion of property and loss of its young men occasioned by the Civil War, 
but also from the waste, corruption and disorder following from recon- 
struction rule in the South. At such a period he had come to them from 
across the sea. Soon followed the yellow fever scourge in the seaports, 
and river and nearby inland towns, aggravating the conditions under 
which the people struggled. For two decades he steadfastly labored in 
these needy fields giving aid, ministering and rendering assistance and 
comfort, remaining until the country had recovered in a measure from 
the prostrate and demoralizing condition that existed when as a young 
man and priest he came into that mission district. The yellow fever 
plague had also yielded to scientific medical and sanitary control. 

Whilst father Ryan sang with beauty and pathos to revive the spirit 
of the overwhelmed sons and daughters of the South, Father Meerschaert 
with kindly method and industrious application administered in spiritual 
and benevolent matters. 

Another field of labor then awaited him. The Indian Territory 
where the Five Civilized Tribes coming over half a century before from 
Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia and Florida, and many other 
tribes from the north and west, had found homes, was being opened 
partly for settlement. What is now Cleveland, Canadian, Kingfisher, 
Logan, Payne and Oklahoma Counties had been opened to settlers, Guthrie 
being designated as the Capital. The Sac and Fox and Pottawatomie 
reservations on the east and Cheyenne and Arapaho on the west being 
opened also to settlers, and plans were in the forming for the opening 
of the Cherokee Outlet. On the Indian Territory side a fringe of white 
settlers were drifting in from all directions. To such a field he was 
assigned and remained and labored for over thirty years planting churches, 
opening schools and academies, founding colleges and universities and 
constructing hospitals and an orphanage. His duties occasioned® long and 
arduous journeys by rail, hack, wagon, and other available means of 
travel, accommodations being in accord with pioneer conditions. 

After the field of his church and its agencies and activities had 
extended to the remotest parts of the state, and he had reached the 
allotted time of three score and ten years, the United States on the 
side of the Allies entered into the World War. With the vigor of a young 
man he threw himself into the leadership of the great moral forces of 
the state in the effectual Support of his adopted country in this colosal 
conflict. In the closing years of his life and labors one wags impressed 
with his saintly character, wisdom and unselfish leadership. 


—R. L. WILLIAMS. 


4Rev. Urban de Hasque, Perry, Oklahom ; 
*The Catholic Home, Id. Ss , : 


EE ETT I TT ES 
REV. EVAN DHU CAMERON 
(1862-1923) 
Evan Dhu Cameron, born February 26, 1862, on his father’s planta- 


tion in Richmond Count North Carolina, seven miles from th 
j ’ . e to 
of Rockingham was the youngest of seven children. Hig father and antes 
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John Worth Cameron and Caroline (Crawford) Cameron, both were born 
in North Carolina, of Scotch descent. His father, a brilliant lawyer and 
editor, was a courtly gentleman, and owner of a large plantation with 
many slaves. His library was filled with choice books, including the 
classics and many rare volumes. Under these environments the boy, 
Evan Dhu Cameron, grew up. An inveterate reader, he entered an 
Academy at the age of twelve years, with a greater knowledge of history 
and general literature than most adults. 

His father having served as a Colonel in the Confederate Army, 
died in 1866. Caroline (Crawford) Cameron his wife, of gentle birth, 
was educated at the old Moravian College at Salem, North Carolina. 

William Cameron, the great-grandfather of Evan Dhu Cameron, 
and the forerunner of this family in America, arrived in North Carolina 
in 1774. His son, Neil Cameron, became prominent, Cameron Hills, a 
low range of mountains, being named for him, as was also the town of 
Cameron, N. C. He was the father of John Worth Cameron and the 
grandfather of Evan Dhu Cameron. Quite a colony of these Scotch folk 
settled in that section from the Highlands of Scotland, in 1774, among 
them being the famous Flora MacDonald. The old Scotch atmosphere 
and customs still prevail in these sections of North Carolina, known as 
“the Land of God Blessed Macs,’ where so many of them settled, and 
where Evan Dhu Cameron was born. The Cameron Clan has been promi- 
nent for centuries in the Highlands of Scotland and carry on to this 
day the organization and customs of the Clan. The Scotch people have 
an annual celebration, both in Scotland and in America, in accordance 
with the old custom, and persons of Scotch descent from all sections 
of the country assemble for the celebration. These celebrations are 
carried on in this country through the Scottish Society of America. In 
October, 1925, the Laird of Lochiel, Donald Walter Cameron, Chief of 
the Clan Cameron in Scotland, was the honored guest of the Society at 
its annual celebration at Red Springs, N. C., at which former Governor 
and United States Senator Cameron Morrison, of North Carolina, Presi- 
dent of the Scottish Society of America, together with Governor Thomas 
G. McLeod, of South Carolina, were present and delivered addresses of 
welcome to the distinguished guests. The Laird of Lochiel came to 
America as the result of a special invitation extended to him by the 
Society, bringing with him his wife, Lady Hermoine. 

Evan Dhu Cameron’s early education was pursued at home under 

the mother’s instructions. At the age of twelve he entered the Academy 
at Rockingham, seven miles from his father’s plantation, often walking 
the distance to school, graduating therefrom at the time he was sixteen 
with high honors, being valedictorian of his class. For a short time he 
taught a free school in Rockingham, after which he attended Trinity 
College, now Duke University, at Durham, North Carolina. While in 
college he distinguished himself ag an orator and debater. He later 
attended and graduated in 1881 from the Dick & Dillard Law School, 
in Greensboro, N. C. Admitted to the bar at Raleigh, the State Capital, 
he began the practice of the law at Rockingham, being elected city at- 
torney, barely having reached his majority; here and in Laurinberg he 
successfully practiced law for seven years, but the call of the Ministry, 
which he had felt since his early youth, became so insistent that he 
yielded thereto. He was licensed in 1888 as a minister of the Methodist 
Church. 
In 1889 having moved to Texas he entered actively into the Ministry. 
Joining the North Texas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, he was assigned to a charge at St. Joe, Montague County, Texas, 
also later serving charges at Archer and Dublin, Texas, before coming 
to Oklahoma in 1891. 

He was married in 1890 at Henryetta, Texas, to Miss Clara Williams, 
a daughter of Judge and Mrs. B. F. Williams, Sr., of that State, but 
later residents of Norman, Okla. 
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In 1891 he was transferred to the Indian Mission Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, his first pastorate being at 
Norman, Oklahoma. As a Methodist Minister in Oklahoma he served 
pastorates at St. Luke’s Church, Oklahoma City, El Reno, Muskogee, 
Chickasha and Norman. When the University of Oklahoma was estab- 
lished, being the pastor there he had the honor of shoveling the first 
spade of dirt in the foundation of its first building. A few years later, (1894- 
1897) as Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruction, he was a member 
of the Board of Education of Oklahoma Territory, doing much construc- 
tive and lasting work for the University. President David R. Boyd, Dr. 
Edwin DeBarr and Dr. J. S. Buchanan were among his associates. 

Rev. E. D. Cameron becoming impressed with the Baptist doctrines 
and practices, he joined that Denomination in Chickasha in 1901. His 
first pastorate as a Baptist Minister was at McAlester, where he did a 
great work in building a pastor’s home, enlarging the church, and 
increasing the congregation. ‘ 

Thereafter he was elected President of the Indian Territory Baptist 
Convention, serving in that capacity for several years. He was for years 
a State representative on the Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, holding many places of honor and trust in the Denomina- 
tion. Particularly was he active in establishing and maintaining the 
Baptist University at Shawnee, which in 1915 conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, the first of that character conferred by 
the Oklahoma Baptist University. 

Some of the towns and cities in which Doctor Cameron later served 
pastorates, taking the lead in building parsonages and churches are, — 
Central Baptist Church of Muskogee, Guthrie Baptist Church, the First 
Baptist Churches of Claremore, Checotah, Okmulgee, Henryetta, and 
Tahlequah. 

Doctor Cameron was referred to in school circles as “the Father 
of Education in Oklahoma.” In 1894 he was appointed Territorial Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and Auditor during President Grover 
Cleveland’s administration, under William C. Renfrow, Governor of Okla- 
homa Territory, serving in that capacity from February 21, 1894 to Sep- 
tember, 1897. 

In September, 1907 he, as the Democratic candidate for Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for the State of Oklahoma, was elected over 
Calvin Ballard, his Republican opponent, to that office, thus becom- 
ing the first Superintendent of Public Instruction under the State 
Constitution. Being a candidate for the Democratic Nomination for re- 
election in the Primaries of 1910 he failed to receive such nomination. 
During this first administration after statehood, all of the three Normal 
schools, on the Indian Territory side, all the secondary agricultural 
schools, school for the blind and deaf, and also the college for Women 
at Chickasha, were created and located, he playing an important part 
in their construction and organization, one of which the Cameron 
School of Agriculture at Lawton, opened for receiving students in 1908, 
was named in his honor. 

By virtue of his position ag State Superintendent, he was President 
of the Board of Education for Normal Schools, a member of the Board 
of Pardons, and of the School Land Commission. After his term of 
office as Superintendent of Public Instruction expired in 1911, he again 
turned his energies to the ministry, having during this period retained 
his interest in his religious work, and continued Same at churches and 
places where he could best serve under the circumstances. He was many 
eee the ete representative to the National Conventions, both educa- 
a oe na being active in Anti Saloon and Anti Divorce 

. § aided in founding the National Anti Divorce League. 


REV. EVAN DHU CAMERON 


REV. JOHN HARRELL 
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State’s richest Indian, who was then living in poverty in the hills around 
Henryetta. Doctor Cameron took up his cause with the Indian Department, 
securing a reasonable allowance for his support. He also induced Barnett 
to donate $25,000.00 to aid in the building of a Baptist church at Henry- 
etta, at the same time being impartial to the other churches of Henryetta, 
directed his efforts for a like amount to be donated to each of the other 
three churches of the city. It was his dream to have Barnett found a 
large Indian hospital as a memorial, but this plan did not meet with 
favor with the Indian officials. 

When the United States entered the World War, holding a pastorate 
at Checotah, he at once glowed with patriotism and enthusiasm in 
support of the War, traveling over the State as well as neighboring 
states, making speeches, selling Liberty Bonds, endeavoring in every 
proper and effective way to promote the country’s welfare. With a 
pleasing and effective manner, both in the pulpit and on the platform, 
dignified and polished, he was a useful and distinguished citizen in what- 
ever community he chose to make his home. 

Having died in Tahlequah, Oklahoma, on Sunday Morning, July 29, 
1923, of apoplexy, he was buried in the family plot at Okmulgee, Oklahoma, 
beside the body of a deceased son. Surviving him is his widow, now of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, and four sons, Crawford W. Cameron, of Marietta, 
Okla., and Don Cameron, of Muskogee, Okla., and Malcolm Cameron, of 
Statesville, N. C., all being attorneys at law, and Major Evan Dhu 
Cameron, of the United States Army, a Major in the Signal Corps, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Imogene Porter. The State lost one of its best 
and most picturesque citizens. 

—R. L. WILLIAMS. 


Psu se sA eA Sa a Ne TILT MBH Sta 


REV. JOHN HARRELL 
(1806-1876) 


Born in Perquimmans County, North Carolina, October 21, 1806, and 
died on December 6, 1876, at the age of seventy years, one month, and 
seventeen days. Licensed to preach in 1823, when but seventeen years 
of age, and received on trial at the Tennessee Conference, commencing 
on November 22, 1827, at which he was appointed as junior preacher 
on Wayne Circuit with the Rev. Jeremiah Jackson, in charge, being 
called the Western District of the Tennessee Conference and comprising 
that portion of the state lying between the Tennessee and Mississippi 
Rivers, sparsely settled and having from 25 to 30 appointments or places 
for preaching, held either in private houses or in the open air. Most of the 
private homes were one room log houses, to serve as kitchen, parlor, 
bedroom, and chapel. These pioneer settlers were all poor. The rides 
were long and the exposure great. The forests through which he had to 
pass were dense, with ereeks to be crossed by swimming. Privations and 
sufferings were great. 

At the Conference of 1828, held at Murfreesboro, Tenn., John Harrell 
was appointed assistant or junior preacher on Cypress Circuit, Joshua 
Boucher, presiding elder, Wilson L. McAlister in charge, who was at the 
time of his death a member of the Indian Mission Conference. At the 
conference held in Huntsville, Alabama, in November, 1829, J ohn Harrell 
was admitted into full membership in the conference, ordained a deacon 
and appointed junior preacher on Sandy Circuit, with R. K. Hudson in 
charge. In 1830 he was appointed to Beach Circuit. At the conference in 
1831 volunteers being called for mission work among the Indians, John 
Harrell, Andrew D. Smith, H. G. Joplin, W. A. Boyce, Ww. G. Duke, J. N. 
Harrill, A. Baird, and A. M. Scott, as such volunteers were transferred 
to the Missouri Conference, which at that time included the Territory of 
Arkansas and missions among the western Indians, John Harrell being 
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appointed to Washington & Cherokee Mission, with A. M. Scott as 
assistant, said Mission being located in the northwest part of Arkansas 
Territory. s 

Here commenced the mission work which he continued as long as he 
lived. In 1886 when the Arkansas Conference was organized, on account 
of location, of his then work, he remained in the Arkansas Conference 
until 1850, when he was transferred to the Indian Mission Conference 
which had been organized in 1844. He filled different positions of circuit 
and station preacher and presiding elder. When transferred by Bishop 
Paine to the Indian Mission Conference he was placed in charge of Fort 
Coifee School, where he remained for four successive years as superin- 
tendent. For the year 1854-5 he was presiding elder of the Choctaw 
District and for seven years (1855-62) of the Cherokee District. For three 
years (1862-5) he was Superintendent of Army Missions. For 1865-6 he 
was Presiding Hlder of Cherokee District. For three years (1866-69) he 
filled the appointment of Superintendent of Missions of Indian Mission 
conference, traveling from one district to another and from one part 
of the Western territory in which the Plains Indians were located to 
other parts, using all of his powers to sustain, arouse and revive the 
then drooping spirits of the Church in the Indian country. In 1869 he 
was Presiding Elder of the Choctaw District. In 1870-71 he was Superin- 
tendent of Asbury Mantial Labor School at Asbury Mission, the buildings 
of which had been burned. Under his leadership same were rebuilt. In 
1871-72 he was Presiding Elder of the Creek District, and 1873-6 of the 
Cherokee District. During 1876 he was appointed Superintendent of 
Asbury Manual Labor School, being occupied at this post with other 
duties, at the time of his death. During the time that he was a member 
of Indian Mission Conference, from 1850 to 1876, inclusive, he was in 
charge of schools six years, presiding elder of different districts fifteen 


Conference, and three times from the Arkansas Conference, being a 
member of the Conference at Louisville, Ky., which organized the Metho- 


‘ He vas married in Washington County, Arkansas, in 1832, to Miss 
Eliza Williams, who died on November 20, 1876, preceding him to the 
grave about a month. Nine children were born to them, seven of whom 
preceded him in death. Two daughters and two grand-children survived 
him. At times when the Bishop could not hold the conference he was 


Arkansas. Dr. McAnally in his writings states that John Harrell “Was 
a good man, an humble, meek, pious, godly man, devoted to his work 
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and faithful in its performance; and there are none who will longer 
remember his life nor more deeply regret his death than the Indians 
he served so long so faitthfully.”* He and his wife are buried at Old 
Asbury Mission Cemetery, whose graves are marked. 

—R. L. WILLIAMS. 


* See memorial resolution in minutes of Indian Mission Conference held at 
Stringtown, Choctaw Nation, September 20-24, 1877. 
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WILLIAM RIDGEWAY LAWRENCE 
(1840-1923) 


William Ridgeway Lawrence, son of John Lawrence and Eliza 
(Parks) Lawrence, born in Bloomington, Indiana, January 14th, 1840. 
His paternal grandfather was John Lawrence, an English Surgeon, born 
and raised in London, England, coming to America in about 1800. His 
paternal grandmother was Margaret (Fenton) Lawrence of Trenton, 
New Jersey. His maternal grandparents were George Parks and Mary 
(Moore) Parks, born in Tennessee, and with their daughter, Eliza, came 
to Illinois as pioneers. 

Moved to Danville, Illinois, with his parents when only a youth, 
educated at the White Seminary in that town, and at Georgetown, Illinois 
and served as First Lieutenant in Company “Q.” 73d, Illinois Regiment of 
the Union Forces. Wounded at the battle of Chickamauga, he was Cap- 
tured by the Confederates and held at Libby Prison for six months. His 
health being impaired by the confinement, he was given an honorable 
discharge. Returning to [linois and beginning the study of law at the 
Bloomington law school, in the office of Judge Benjamin, he was 
admitted to the Illinois bar. He was married to Miss Josephine Frazier 
of Danville, Illinois. To this union were born John Frazier Lawrence, 
a lawyer, now living at San Antonio, Texas; Frederic Lawrence, an oil 
man residing at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Frances Ruth Lawrence, (Mrs. 
Hal E. Boudinot) of Muskogee, Oklahoma. A grandson, William Ridge- 
way Lawrence II, is a partner of his father, John F. Lawrence. Two 
great grandsons, William R. Lawrence III, and John Lawrence IV, are 
the sons of William Lawrence II. There are three grand daughters, 
Sarah Elizabeth Boudinot, Helene Elise Boudinot and Margaret Louise 
Boudinot, daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Hal E. Boudinot. The widow, Mrs. 
Josephine Lawrence died recently in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

William Ridgeway Lawrence practiced law for many years in Illinois, 
being an intimate friend and private lawyer of Joseph G. Cannon, who 
later became widely known as “Unele Joe,’ famous as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United States. 

On April 18th, 1904, William Ridgeway Lawrence was appointed 
United States Judge for the Northern District of the Indian Territory, 
serving until December 8th, 1905, when he became Judge of the 
Western District of the Indian Territory which he held until Statehood, 
after which he returned to the practice of the Law, forming a partnership 
with his son, John Lawrence, having offices in Muskogee, Tulsa and 
Okmulgee. Severai years later he was struck by an automobile near the 
Muskogee Government Building and never fully recovering, died July 31, 
1923 while on a visit to his son, John F. at Okmulgee, and was buried 
in the Officer’s Circle of the National Cemetery at Fort Gibson, Oklahoma. 

Judge Lawrence was devoted to his family. He had a fine sense 
of humor, and having been a great reader and student of human nature, 
could entertain his intimates by the hour with his experiences, holding 
their interest while he ran the gamut of tragedy and humor, but leaving 
them at the finish with a laugh and a funny thought. He had several 
hobbys, among them being the collection of old and rare books, and at 
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the time of his death was the possessor of quite a library of “Americana.” 
He was a fisherman of no mean ability but he had an intense dislike of 
automobiles, riding in one only under protest, a walk of several miles 
being a pleasure. 


FARRAR LEONIDAS McCAIN 
(1874-1920) 


Farrar Leonidas McCain, born December 11, 1874, at Monticello, 
Drew County, Arkansas, and son of William Simonton McCain, and his 
wife, Eliza C. McCain. His grandfather was William Ross McCain, who 
was born November 1, 1807, in Union County, North Carolina and who, 
as a young man, moved to Tipton County, Tennessee. His grandmother 
was Margaret Simonton, born October 23, 1814, in Fairfield District, 
South Carolina. She was a daughter of William Simonton who was 
born in 1791. 

Farrar L. McCain attended Arkansas College at Batesville, Arkansas, 
from which he graduated about 1894. He studied law and was admitted 
to practice with his father under the firm name of William S. and 
Farrar L. McCain. He was a member of the Arkansas Legislature and 
at the age of 22 successfully managed the campaign of Dan W. Jones for 
Governor of Arkansas. He saw service in the Spanish-American War as 
a first Lieutenant and Adjutant of the First Arkansas Regiment. After 
the war, resuming the practice of the law, he located at Muskogee, Indian 
Territory, where he was appointed a Judge of the Superior Court 
of Muskogee County, Oklahoma, when that Court was created. After- 
wards in 1910 being elected to that office, a short while thereafter he 
resigned to become General Attorney for the Midland Valley Railroad 
Company, from which position, he resigned to become General Attorney 
for the Sinclair Oil Company at Tulsa, Oklahoma—a position held by 
him until his death, on March 24th, 1920. On January 31, 1900, he 
married Katherine Adams, a daughter of Sam B. Adams, who served in 
the Confederate Army, participating in the Battle of Newmarket at the 
age of 13. She is a granddaughter of John D. Adams, a pioneer citizen 
of Arkansas. 

Farrar L. McCain is survived by his widow and a son—Samuel 
Adams McCain, who was born in Muskogee, Oklahoma, on May 2, 1906. 
After attending the High Schools at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Little Rock, 
Arkansas, he entered Washington & Lee University and in 1927 received 
a B. A. Degree from said University. He then entered Exeter College of 
Oxford University, England, receiving his B. A. and B. C. L. Degrees, 
in 1929 and 1930 respectively. He is now identified with the law firm 
of Cotton, Franklin, Wright & Gordon, of New York City. 


Li NS NRL BA | 
URIAH THOMAS REXROAT 


(1876-1932) 


Uriah Thomas Rexroat was born in Russell county, Kentucky, Sep- 
tember 22, 1876. He moved with his parents when a very small boy to 
Gordon, Texas. He attended the public schools in his home town and 
later took a special course at Polytechnic University at Fort Worth. At 
the age of twenty he moved to Indian Territory and located in western 
Carter county where the town of Rexroat now stands which place was 
later named for his family. He taught school for six years. He was 
elected to the Third State legislature in 1910, and served in the special 
session held in December following his election, at which session the 
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capital was located at Oklahoma City. He also served through the regular 
session in 1911. In 1924, he was elected to the State Senate and served 
two terms. 

On December 1, 1900, he was united in marriage with Miss Estella 
B. Lowry, daughter of George L. and Rhoda H. Lowry, of Carter county. 
To this union four daughters were born, Phoebe, Ruby Marie, Opal and 
Agnes. His wife departed this life in April, 1924. His second marriage 
occured June 12, 1929, to Miss Mary Wilma Tullis, an accomplished school 
teacher, whose home was in Washita county, Oklahoma. The wedding 
ceremony was a State affair and was held in the Senate Chamber. Mr. 
Justice Robert A. Heffner of the Supreme Court, performing the marriage 
rites, with the members of the Senate and House of Representatives 
and State officials present and Governor Holloway acting as best man. 
To this union was born one daughter, Mary Carolin. 

Senator Rexroat interested himself in the production of oil in the 
early history of the oil game. It is said that he brought in one of the 
first wells in southwestern Oklahoma. He was interested in pecan grow- 
ing and the development of fruit and nut orchards generally. Senator 
Rexroat was a member of the Masonic lodge, Woodmen of the World, 
and his religious connection was with the Baptist church. He was a lover 
of outdoor sports and specialized in hunting and fishing and many 
thousands of people in southern Oklahoma and northern Texas remember 
him for the many stories he told on camping and fishing trips on the 
river banks, and as an after-dinner speaker he ranked along with the 
immortal Col. Graves Leeper. 

Senator Rexroat died April 13, 1932, and was buried in Rose Hill 
cemetery at Ardmore. He left surviving him three brothers and three 
sisters as follows: J. HE. Rexroat, Toby Rexroat, A. B. Rexroat, Mrs. 
Dora Gresham, Mrs. Jane Wilson and Mrs. Ella Baker, and four daughters 
of his first marriage, his widow of his second marriage and one daughter. 

Senator Rexroat made several fortunes but on account of his chari- 
table disposition he literally gave them away to the needy and un- 
fortunate. In October following his death, a memorial exercise was held 
in his honor, sponsored by Col. John F. Easley, managing editor of the 
Daily Ardmorite, at which thousands of his friends from southern Okla- 


homa turned out to pay tribute to his memory. 
—JESS L. PULLEN. 
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THOMAS C. HARRILL 
(1863-1932) 


Thomas C. Harrill was born November 17, 1868, on a farm in 
Rutherford county, North Carolina. He was the first son of William H. 
Harrill, a Confederate soldier who served under Genl. Robert EH. Lee and 
Drucilla (McBrayer) Harrill, who was a direct descendant of Genl. 
Nathaniel Green of the Revolutionary Army. 

Thomas C. Harrill married Miss Alice Thomson, at Weatherford, 
Texas, April 15, 1891. Of this union four children were born, viz: Tom 
Harrill, Jr., Tulsa Oklahoma; Alice Harrill Hicks, Oklahoma City; Wil- 
liam R. Harrill (deceased), and Katherine Harrill Lyles, Wagoner, Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Harrill was reared on a farm in North Carolina and resided 
there until 1886, when he went to St. Louis and Booneville, Missouri. 
In 1889, he went to Texas. In 1891, he moved with his wife to Ardmore, 
Indian Territory, and in 1894, he moved to Wagoner, where he entered 
extensively into the cattle business and from that time until his death, 
he resided in Wagoner. In 1889, he built the electric light plant in 
Wagoner and operated it until he sold it to the city, in 1910. In 1907, 
he built and operated a cotton gin in Wagoner. In 1912, he built a 
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cement stave silo and concrete culvert tile factory in Wagoner. From 
1910 until 1918, he organized and served as president of several State 
banks in Eastern Oklahoma, the largest of which was the Citizens Bank 
of Wagoner. He also engaged in the mercantile business in various other 
towns in Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas and, from 1900 until 1919, 
he owned extensive real estate holdings in Wagoner county and dealt 
in livestock and real estate. In 1919, he and his son cleared fifteen hun- 
dred acres of river bottom land in Wagoner county and placed it in 
cultivation. In 1927, he was appointed Chairman of the Oklahoma State 
Drainage, Irrigation and Floor Control Commission by Gov. Henry S. 
Johnston, and served in that capacity until 1931. In 1925, he built and 
operated the first electric cotton gin in Wagoner county. 

From 1896, until Statehood, he served as a member of the Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee of Indian Territory; 1912 to 1914 as Chair- 
man of the Democratic State Central Committee; 1912 he was a delegate 
to the Democratic National convention; 1917 to 1919 served as Chairman 
of the Wagoner Council of Defense; 1924 Chairman Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation; 1926 Chairman Confederate Stone Mountain Memorial Drive; 
1925 as a member of the State Conservation Commission; served as a 
delegate and representative of Wagoner county to each and every Demo- 
cratic meeting and convention held in the State from 1907 to the time 
of his death. 

Mr. Harrill was a charter member of Wagoner lodge No. 98 A. F. 
& A. M.; Indian Consistory No. 2, A. A. S. R. McAlester; Bedouin Temple 
Nobles Mystic Shrine, Muskogee; of the Sons of Confederate Veterans 
and of the Baptist Church. 

Thomas C. Harrill died at his home in Wagoner, Oklahoma, Septem- 
ber 28, 1932, of heart failure, after a brief illness. He was interred at 
Elmwood cemetery in the family lot September 30, 1932. Ceremonies 
were under the auspices of his local Chapter A. F. & A. M. 

—J. B. THOBURN. 


